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PREFACE 


Human Resources Management is a subject which under various 
titles appears to an increasing extent in many professional and 
technical courses. It combines elements of industrial psychology, 
personnel management, training and industrial relations, therefore 
raising difficulties for the student because he is referred to a 
large number of textbooks, nearly all including much more detail 
than he needs and some not easily available or accessible. This 
HANDBOOK brings together in concise form the essential points 
he requires, and relates the various parts of the subject to each 
other by cross-references between chapters and sections. The book 
therefore provides a framework for the study of the subject and 
an aid to examination revision. In addition it may also be useful 
to managers who wish to have a convenient reference book 
covering the human aspects of their work. 

At the time of going to press it seems likely that the Industrial 
Relations Act 1972 will be repealed, but details of the ensuing 
legislation are not available. 

For convenience, the term company has been used to denote 
any kind of employer, public or private, large or small, in prefer- 
ence to such words as undertaking, enterprise or organisation. The 
words employee or worker refer to any employed person, whether 
paid by wage or salary. 

Further reading on this subject is, of course, essential and 
Appendix VI lists books which, at the time of writing, are easy to 
obtain and comparatively inexpensive. Some of the examinations 
for which this book should be found useful are: 


Diploma in Management Studies 

Fellowship of the Chartered Insurance Institute 

Institute of Work Study Practitioners 

Royal Institute of Chemistry—endorsement in Industrial 
Administration 

London Chamber of Commerce—Private Secretary’s Diploma 
Higher National Diploma or Certificate in Business Studies 
National Examinations Board for Supervisory Studies 
(N.E.B.S.S.) 

Institute of Building—Associateship 

Institute of Administrative Management 

Institute of Personnel Management 


January 1974 LTG 


NOTICE TO LECTURERS 
Many lecturers are now using HANDBOOKS as working texts to 


save time otherwise wasted by students in protracted note- 


taking. The purpose of the series is to meet practical teaching 
requirements as far as possible, and lectu: 

invited to forward comments or er} 
consideration, 


rers are cordially 
iticisms to the publishers for 


P. W. D. REDMOND 
General Editor 
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PART ONE 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 


ELEMENTARY INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Definition. The purpose of human resources management 
is to ensure that the employees of a company, t.e. its human 
resources, are used in such a way that the employer obtains 
the greatest possible benefit from their abilities and the em- 
ployees obtain both material and psychological rewards from 
their work. It is based on the findings of industrial psychology 
summarised in the first part of this book and uses the tech- 
niques and procedures known collectively as personnel man- 
agement which are described in the second part. Everyone 
who has control over others shares in human resources man- 
agement; it is not a function which he can avoid and leave to 
specialists, Human resources are much more difficult to man- 
age than material resources partly because conflict often 
occurs between the employer’s and the employees’ wishes and 
partly because to an increasing extent employees try to share 
in making decisions about their working environment. 


2. Psychology and the manager. The above definition im- 
plies that the manager, to be successful, must understand and 
be able to use personnel management techniques and in 
addition have some knowledge of the principles of industrial 
psychology on which they are based. He must be aware of 
the results of psychological studies of the employee as an 
individual, as a member of a working group and as a person 
whose behaviour is influenced to some extent by his techno- 
logical environment. No one can lay down precise laws of 
psychology; we have to be content with tendencies, principles 
or theories rather than laws. It is possible to predict how the 
majority of people will behave in certain circumstances but 
almost impossible to foresee whether an individual will belong 
to the majority or the minority. The reason for this is the 
nature of psychology itself. 
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i ir i igations into 
as a science. In their investiga t 
= EEE en scientists try to follow accepted rules in 
lise o reach well-founded conclusions. Scientific method, 
as these rules are called, requires: 


ich are impersonal, i.e. independent of any 
M eee E A or opinions should be 
ovr) Tetive observations, i.e. separate observers will agree 
when observing the same phenomenon Simultaneously, or 
when it is repeated on different occasions. Subjective 
observations, t.e. those which depend on interpretation, 
surmise or judgment by an individual, should not be used, 
(c) Investigation into all aspects of the problem, rather 
than making assumptions; every possible fact should be 
collected and considered. 
(d) Experimental controls, so that changes in one factor 


(the subject of the experiment) are observed, while other 
factors are kept unchanged. 


(e) Quantitative meas 
to provide measurements im 


Scientific method will show how 


cult it is to carry out truly scientific investigations into 
human behaviour, Taking the rules in order: 


(a) Behaviour ts very often interpreted according to an 


observer may form a diffe 


æ person's heredity and environment 
(see IV, 2). This is nev i i 7 i 
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(e) Many aspects of human behaviour cannot be measured, 
for example personality traits (see IV, 9-18). 


4. Improving the quality of experiments. Psychological 
investigations can never therefore be truly scientific, though 
every effort should be made to follow scientific method as far 
as possible. The following methods are often used to improve 
the quality of experiments: 


(a) Animals instead of humans are sometimes the subjects 
of experiments, because their heredity and environment can 
be closely controlled and because they are available in large 
numbers. Obviously, it should not be assumed that animal 
behaviour is necessarily a true guide to human behaviour. 

(b) Large groups of experimental subjects are used instead 
of individuals or small groups. Results from large groups 
will indicate a statistical probability of certain behaviour. 
For example, an experiment regarding a selection test might 
show that out of every 100 people reaching a score of X, 
about 75 will be successful in a certain occupation—but 
the identities of the successful and unsuccessful candidates 
in any group cannot be shown. 

(c) As far as possible, people are studied in their normal 
environment and not in a laboratory or some other artificial 
situation which would make their behaviour untypical. 


Psychology therefore does not give us infallible laws of 
behaviour, but instead suggests a series of principles, theories 
or tendencies which predict with a fair degree of accuracy how 
most people will behave in various situations, and can explain 
behaviour after it has occurred. In this and the following 
chapters the principles of psychology most relevant to industry 
and commerce will be considered. 


ATTENTION AND PERCEPTION 


5. Sensation. People, like the police, act on the basis of 
information received. The information coming from a per- 
son’s environment reaches him through his senses, by messages 
called sensations. The following are the most important senses, 
nearly all of which need no explanation: 

(a) Sight 
(b) Hearing 
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(c) Smell 

(d) Taste ‘ 

(e) Skin (pressure, heat, cold, pain, etc.) 

(f) Balance ; ba 

(g) Kinaesthetic (means of knowing the position and 


movement of limbs by messages received from muscles 
and tendons). 


Therefore at any time a variety of information regarding 
the outside world is reaching a person’s brain through his 
senses. The amount of information would be overwhelming 
and baffling unless some arrangement, called attention, was 


made to deal with the relevant and necessary part of it, dis- 
carding the rest. 


6. Attention. The selection of certain 
with by the conscious mind may be: 
(a) Deliberate—by an effort of will irrelevant, useless or 
distracting sensations are shut out. A student may in time 
develop the power of reading a tex i 


Sensations to be dealt 


f 18 presented. The factors which 
govern involuntary attenti ivi 
subjective and objective, 
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effect on everyone. They chiefly concern the form in which 
the sensation is presented, rather than its subject matter. 
The objective factors are: 


(a) Intensity—the loudness, brightness or size of the sen- 
sation. Shouted words are more likely to receive attention 
than a whisper, vivid colours more than pastel shades, a 
stench more than a faint odour. 

(6) Change or Movement—constant variety in the shape, 
size or position of an object will cause it to be noticed. This 
factor applies particularly to the sense of sight. 

(c) Repetition—something seen, heard, etc., over and over 
again is likely to receive conscious attention providing the 
repetition does not become monotonous and accepted as 
customary, like the lamp-posts along a road. 

(d) Systematic arrangement into patterns—sensations pre- 
sented in an orderly way, for example a notice set out with 
headings and sections, is more likely to receive attention 
than an untidy and confused arrangement. The completion 
of a pattern is also significant; for example after a flash of 
lightning people usually listen to see if a clap of thunder 
will follow, or a speaker may hold the attention of his 
audience by saying he will make five points and delaying 
his exposition of the fifth until the end of his speech. 

(e) Novelty—the unusual or unexpected event is always 
likely to receive more attention than the familiar. A person 
normally dressed quietly and conventionally will be noticed 
if he wears bright-coloured bizarre clothes; a speaker, to 
obtain his audience’s attention, may begin with an out- 
rageous assertion which he then knocks down. 


8. The relevance of attention in management. The adver- 
tising profession makes use of the subjective and objective 
factors of attention when devising advertisements and pub- 
licity campaigns (see Marketing by G. B. Giles, in this 
HANDBOOK series). Managers should also bear these fac- 
tors in mind when communicating with employees (see IX). 
Some of the factors are less relevant than others to managers 
(for example, change or movement), and in the work situation 
subjective factors tend to be more important than objective, 
but the use of the appropriate principles of attention is vital 
if communications within an organisation are to be effective. 
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ion. Sensations are by themselves no more than 
fe ane sounds, pains, pressures, etc. Something must 
be added to them before they have meaning and their source 
is identified. The mental function of giving significance to 
sensations is called perception; for e 


xample, one perceives 
black marks on white paper as words and sentences, The 


process of perception appears to follow these principles: 


(a) The brain relates incoming sensations to its store of past 
experiences, and associates them with events or objects 
which in the past have provided the same or similar sensa- 
tions. 


little sensory information. A slight 
change of facial express 


perceived as mean- 
interest, indifference, etc, 


be influenced by suggestion. Tt is diffi- 
cult for one individual 


to perceive a sensation in a different 
way from a group or an influential person, because a certain 
Perception is suggested to him Pre 


ment by management may be perceived as hostile to the 

employees. Sometimes y influence the per- 

ception of another Sense; for example, a voice may seem to 

emerge from a ventriloquist’s dummy. 
(f) Perception is also 

(see IL) and attit 

Sensations in wa 
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in different ways by different people, because they all interpret 
sensations through their own experiences, motives and atti- 
tudes. In the management of people, differences in perception 
can be the source of many difficulties and conflicts, for 
example: 


(a) Communication—a quite sincere and well-meaning 
communication from management to employees, or vice 
versa, may be perceived as a threat or a deprivation. Before 
the communication is made it may be necessary to reduce 
suspicion and allay fears so that the message may be cor- 
rectly perceived (see IX). 

(b) Judgment of people—the assessment of candidates for 
employment (see V) or the appraisal of subordinates (see 
XVIII) is affected by the assessors own preferences and 
prejudices. An interviewer tends to perceive favourably a 
candidate whose background is similar to his own. Manager 
A, when appraising a subordinate who frequently comes 
to him with suggestions for changing work procedures, may 
rate him as outstanding in initiative. Manager B might 
rate the same sort of person as uncooperative. It is much 
easier to gain agreement on the perception of a ranking of 
some quality (i.e. in what order individuals in a group should 
be placed for their possession of that quality—height, initia- 
tive, cooperation, etc.) than on the perception of the absolute 
degree to which one individual shows that quality. If 
several managers who knew a group of employees well were 
asked to rank them in order of dependability quite close 
agreement would be obtained between the rank-orders, but 
if the managers were asked to say how dependable one 
person was there would be considerable disagreement be- 
tween them. ‘ 

(e) Praining—in manual tasks particularly, the object of 
a large part of the training is to teach the trainee to perceive 
certain cues or signals in the process to which he must make 
an appropriate response (see XX. 6). The training officer 
will not be successful unless he first identifies these per- 
ceptual cues” and devises exercises to facilitate their 
recognition. A 

(a) M otivation—People with the same need to satisfy may 
not perceive the same means of satisfaction (see TI). There 
may be different perceptions as to what motives are likely 
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-eminent in a particular situation; management, 
ee oe eee to be motivated towards increased 
production by an incentive scheme, but find that the em- 
ployees do not respond, as they put the unity of the group 
first (see VII). “he 

(e) Performance criteria—it may be necessary to compare 
the actual performance of an employee with the standards of 
performance that the manager perceives to be reasonable. 
Unless performance can be objectively measured (for ex- 
ample by quantity produced), differences in perception are 
almost bound to occur; Managers will disagree as to which 
parts of a job are the most important and how quality of 


work can be judged, and the employees may well disagree 
with the managers. 


PROGRESS TEST 1 
1. Why is it impossible to formulate scientific laws of human 
behaviour? (2, 3) 


H What are the subjective and objective factors of attention? 


a What is the relationship between sensation and perception? 


4. In what ways can differences in Perception cause difficulties 
for managers? (10) 


CHAPTER II 


MOTIVATION IN WORK 
NEEDS AND THEIR SATISFACTION 


The study of motivation—the reasons why people behave 
as they do—is of fundamental importance in the management 
of human resources. 


_1. Human needs. Psychologists make these basic assump- 
tions when interpreting human behaviour: 


(a) All human behaviour has a cause, which itself is the 
consequence of the combined effects of heredity and en- 
vironment. 

(b) At the root of human behaviour are needs, or wants 
or motives. Need is the term usually employed in this 
connection. 

(c) Human behaviour is goal-seeking; people try to achieve 
objectives or goals which, when reached, will satisfy their 
needs. For example, food will satisfy the hunger need. 


2. The hierarchy of needs. The American psychologist, 
A. B Maslow, has divided human needs into the following 
classes: 

(a) Physiological or basic needs—people must satisfy these 
needs just to keep alive. They include, for example, hunger, 
thirst and sleep. In the work environment, the fundamental 
Purpose of a wage or salary is to provide the means of 
satisfying basic needs. A 

(b) Security or safety needs—these are concerned with self- 
protection, with the avoidance of harm and, to some extent, 
with provision for the future. Examples are the needs for 
shelter, warmth and self-defence. In the working situation 
the wish for security of tenure, the existence of restrictive 
practices, and many aspects of trade unionism show how 
employees try to satisfy needs of this kind. r f 

(c) Belonging or affection needs—everyone, in various 
degrees, wishes to give and receive friendship. Companion- 
ship and association with others for recreational purposes 

u 
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are examples of these needs. Note that, for example, people 
may join with others partly to satisfy affection needs and 
partly for greater security. 

(4) Esteem or ego needs—these include the needs to become 
independent, to receive the esteem of others, to dominate 
and to acquire possessions. As it is possible for needs of this 
kind to be satisfied through social activity, there is again 
overlapping between needs of groups (c) and (d). At work a 
position of authority, a company car, an office carpet or a 


special type of overall are means by which these needs are 
satisfied. 


(e) Self-actualisation nee 
needs to make the fullest 


the majority of employees find few o 
needs in this class; skilled men, 
managers are the most likely to b 


Maslow has suggested that the classes of n 
shown, form a hi A 


pportunities to satisfy 
professional workers and 


longing, esteem and self-actualisation 

usually, according to Maslow, in the o 
or example, a manager who 

and thus adequately satisfies 


hich for example hunger 


and laws, urrounded by many customs 
(b) Percept i ? 
terms of their Teas aienea, people perceive the world in 


ls 
9-10). i i 
eee food, nent perceives an apple-orchard as a 
Meee an an attractive feature of the 
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(c) Individual—people have different physical and intel- 
lectual capabilities and aptitudes; they also have different 
personalities. These are reflected in the various ways in 
which needs are satisfied; one man might achieve self- 
actualisation by an intellectual feat, another by sporting 
prowess, 


4. Conflict of needs. A person may find that he wishes to 
satisfy two needs simultaneously, but that they are mutually 
exclusive; if he satisfies one he cannot satisfy the other. For 
example, if he wishes to retain his job he may have to carry 
out his work in a way he dislikes, or his boss may expect him 
to stay late frequently although this has adverse effects on his 
family life. A situation of this kind, where an individual is 
pulled in two ways at once, is called conflict of needs. Until it 
is resolved it may show itself in anxiety and irritability, or 
sometimes in what appear to be physical disorders like head- 
aches or stomach complaints. 

When an individual resolves his conflict, that is by accepting 
the situation into which he has been forced or finally making 
his choice between the needs he wishes to satisfy, he usually 
attempts to justify the decision he has made. He may, for 
example, explain to everyone he meets the great benefits he 
will now gain, and exaggerate the disadvantages of the choice 
he has rejected. ‘ 

At work, management should try to avoid putting employees 
into situations where conflict may occur; for instance, an 
employee should not be promoted unless it is certain that he 
would welcome the promotion. A man promoted to take 
charge of a branch in a part of the country he and his wife 
disliked would be torn between the wish to advance his career 
in the company and the wish to remain in a district he likes. 
The resulting conflict might be difficult to resolve, and its 
effects might not be beneficial to the Company or the employee. 


5. Achievement of goals. The assumptions regarding human 
behaviour set out in 1 may be shown in diagrammatic form as 
shown overleaf. f 

The left-hand column shows the need-path-goal hypothesis 
in general terms. The other two columns show the ways in 
Which actual needs might be satisfied. 

The importance of perception (see I, 9-10) should be noted. 
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Example (a) Example (b) 
Need Thirst Higher standard 
of living and 
better position 


in life 
Search for Search for Search for better 
satisfying drink job, by studying 
goal advertisements 
Perception of Sees suitable Sees suitable 
satisfying goal public house job advertised 
Attempt to Enters public Applies for job 
reach goal house and is interviewed 
Attainment of Buys drink and Obtains job and 
goal and satisfaction satisfies thirst starts work 
of need 


Although people are in man 
needs, their perceptions of ni 
A teetotaller, for example, 

as a means of satisfying thir: 
for the same job. Need-sati 
job, if well chosen, c 
Maslow’s hierarchy, 


y cases motivated by the same 
eed-satisfying goals are different. 
would not perceive a public-house 
st, and job-seekers do not all apply 
sfaction is usually complex; a new 
an satisfy needs ranging over the whole of 


ustration. A 
el 


called deprivation, because 
xtra satisfaction he would 
tration ma A D 
$ k various fo ative 
reactions—exceptions to the gener: ore 


is purposeful and goal-seeking. A 
because: 
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(a) The goal being attempted seems unique and there 
appears to be no practicable alternative (e.g. there is no 
other public house for miles, and it has just closed). 

(b) There is a strong emotional attachment to the goal 
(e.g. the candidate has boasted to everyone that he is certain 
to get the job he has applied for, and then hears that he 
has been turned down). 

(c) The individual is by his personality prone to react 
negatively. 

Negative reactions can take several forms; the four found 
most often are: 


(a) Aggression—a physical or verbal attack on some 
ponon or object (e.g. abuse of the landlord of the public 

ouse). 

(b) Regression—a reversion to childish behaviour (e.g. 
pouting or tears). 

(c) Resignation—giving up, apathy, withdrawal (e.g. a 
man disappointed in promotion who comes late, leaves 
early, and avoids making decisions). 

(d) Fixation—persistence in useless behaviour (e.g. push- 
ing on the public house door long after it is apparent that it 
is locked). 


7. Frustration at work. Frustration may frequently occur 
among the employees of an organisation, for the following 
reasons: 


(a) Their methods and speed of work may be closely con- 
trolled, and not what they themselves would choose. 

(b) Their work may appear meaningless. n 

(c) Their grievances and problems may not be dealt with 
speedily or adequately by management. 

(d) They may not be told, or cannot understand, the 
reasons for many management decisions which affect them. 


When employees are frustrated at work they may react 
negatively, their behaviour taking the following forms: 


(a) Lateness, absence or eventually leaving the Company. 
(b) Poor quality work. ee 

(c) Unwillingness to take responsibility. 

(d) Quarrels with colleagues; disputes with management. 
(e) Accidents; damage to equipment and products. 
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. Reducing frustration. Because frustration can have such 
cote Conse tag every effort should be made to reduce 
it. A case may be made that the work situation is inherently 
frustrating because it implies that, for monetary payment, one 
person is putting himself under the instructions of another; 


however, the possibility of frustration at work can be reduced 
in the following ways: 


(a) Designing jobs to give them greater meaning. 

(b) Improving selection and training, because a person 
will be more satisfied in a job for which he is suitable and 
for which he has been trained, i 

(c) Recognising effort and merit, thus providing satis- 
faction of higher needs, , 

(d) Improving communications, consultation and dis- 


putes procedures, so that potential causes of frustration 
may be identified and removed as far as possible. 


The question of the satisfaction, and lack of satisfaction, of 
human needs at work is extremely complex; the main con- 


clusions which have been drawn are outlined in' the next 
section, 


WORK AND NEED-SATISFACTION 

9. Definition of work. Work 

which is directed by others as regards purpose, methods, 

materials, time and Space. It; im i 

towards the ds and services. In contrast to 
leisure, which is primari 


3 ncerned with things that others 
require and are willing to pay for. 

10. Satisfaction of needs at work, Although the above 
definition implies the opposite, it is stil] Possible for needs to 
be satisfied at work to some degree, 


ey must obtain some satis- 
from his arrangement. The normal 
ent (see XIV, 20) states that in return 
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for an employee’s services, given during a specified part of 
the employee’s time, the employer will make a monetary 
payment and sometimes provide fringe benefits also (see 
XXIII, 12-18). He is also expected by law to provide 
reasonable working conditions (see XXIII, 7-11). Physio- 
logical and security needs may thus be satisfied. 

(b) Some employers, particularly in the public sector, 
offer their employees a steady wage or salary, often with 
guaranteed increases according to length of service, generous 
fringe benefits and the prospect of almost complete security 
of tenure. Employees are expected to take the view that 
they have entered a family, and in return for the privileges 
and protection they receive are to fulfil the duties expected 
by the head of the family. This approach by an employer 
is usually termed “paternalistic;” it emphasises above all 
the satisfaction of security needs. 

(c) Another philosophy of employment is to attempt to 
vary the employee’s need-satisfaction according to his merit 
and performance in the job. Additions to his basic wage or 
salary are made according to management’s assessment of 
these qualities, and employees who fail to reach certain 
standards of conduct or output are penalised by warnings, 
official reprimands, fines or dismissal. This approach, com- 
bined with particular attention to work study and special- 
isation of task, is usually known as scientific management, 
the name given to it by F. W. Taylor in 1910. Once more, 
it is concerned only with the satisfaction of physiological 
and security needs. er 

(d) More recently, influenced above all by Maslow’s hier- 
archy of needs (see 2), industrial psychologists have shown 
how work can be made more satisfying by giving greater 
attention to affection, ego and self-actualisation needs. The 
job is looked at not simply as a means of efficiently carrying 
out a specified function but as something which could be 
intrinsically satisfying to the worker. The rewards for work 
can go beyond pay or fringe benefits. This approach has 
also influenced thinking about leadership (see VIII, 1-9), 
participation (see VIII, 10-16), management by objectives 
(see XVIII, 7-12) and job design (see IV, 1). 

(e) Using Maslow’s hierarchy, it can be seen that pater- 
nalism and scientific management can only satisfy physio- 
logical and security needs, except that under scientific 
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management a high performance worker whose efforts were 
recognised by high pay might get some satisfaction of ego 
needs. The following table shows for each class of need the 
chief ways in which satisfaction may be obtained at work: 


Needs Method of satisfaction at work 
Basic Money. Physical working conditions. 
Security Money. Physical working conditions. 


Pension and sick pay schemes. Restric- 
tive practices. Trade union membership. 
Company policy regarding security of 
tenure, 
Companionship of fellow employees. 
Group norms of production (see VII, 8). 
ade union membership. Company 
social activities. 
Job title. Possession of a certain skill or 
expertise. Position of authority. Status 
symbols—carpet in office, own parking 


Space, etc. Money, in the form of a sign of 
status, 
Self-actualisation A job that is 


Affection 


Ego 


satisfying for its own sake. 
Self-regulation. The opportunity to be 
creative, to use all one’s abilities and 


special talents, Knowledge of results of 
one’s work, 


A 5 at work haye 
Increase in your job 


satisfaction? 
(b) What events 


eae at work have resulted i d 
reduction in your job satisfaction? sulted in a marke! 
The ee showed that, in general, the experiences which were 
regarded as exceptionally satisfying were not th, sta. of 
those which were ex; e opposi 


ceptionally dissatisfying. For example, 
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someone might say that he disliked a job because of poor 
working conditions, but very rarely would he say that he 
liked a job because of good working conditions. 


From his analysis, Herzberg concluded that the elements in 
a job which produced satisfaction were: 


Achievement 
Recognition 
Responsibility 
Promotion prospects 
Work itself 


He called these the motivators or satisfiers. , : 
The elements whose absence or inadequacy in a job pro- 
duced dissatisfaction were: 


Pay 

Relations with others 

Type of supervision 
Company policy 

Physical working conditions 
Fringe benefits 


Herzberg called these hygiene factors (because on the analogy 
of drains and refuse collection they made the job environment 
fit to occupy), or maintenance factors (because they tended 
to maintain an employee in his job). He said that an employee 
might leave a firm because he disliked its working conditions 
or thought the pension scheme inadequate, but he would not 
be motivated to work harder or better if working conditions 
or the pension scheme were improved (provided they were 
already reasonably adequate). i ; 
On the other hand, the absence of achievement or responsi- 
ility, for example, would be unlikely to cause an employee 
to leave, but if these could be increased the employee would 
e more motivated in his work. Herzberg recognised that 
individuals varied in the relative importance they attached 
motivators or hygiene factors; some were very asic 
to seek achievement, recognition, etc., Im their jobs, whi e 
others were interested particularly in pay, personal relation- 
Ships, ete. 
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2. Discussion of Herzberg’s theory. When Herzberg’s 
Bt. have been repeated using his methods, his findings 
have been confirmed to a large extent. However, when other 
methods have been used, for example questionnaires, different 
results have emerged. Very few enquiries appear to have been 
conducted with manual workers. Herzberg’s method of 4 
vestigation, which may be described as anecdotal see 
is likely to produce answers of a certain type. Someone A 5 
probably describe his good work experiences in terms whic 
reflect credit on himself—success, greater responsibility o 
recognition. He will always be tempted to attribute bad wor i 
experiences to things beyond his own control—uncongenial 
colleagues, an unpleasant: boss or poor working conditions. 
Thus he will take the credit for the good experiences and 
blame others for the bad experiences, r 

The main application of the theory has been in the enlarging 
or enriching of the jobs of non-manual workers (see 13). It 


would be possible to find theoretical justification for this in the 
hierarchy of needs without posi 


ployees; again the hierarchy 3 
because working conditions ar 

(see 10 (e)), which in modern i 

usually adequately satisfied, 


JOB EXTENSION 


8. Job enlargement and job enrichment—definitions. A job 


1 
is enlarged when the employee carries out a wider range of 
tasks of approximatel 


a y the same level of difficulty and respon- 
sibility as before. 


rged) when the employee 
cope to make decisions, 
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receive satisfaction from the job itself (intrinsic satisfaction) 
as well as money and fringe benefits (extrinsic satisfaction). 

_ Many companies have introduced either job enlargement or 
job enrichment and increased the job satisfaction of their 
employees. In most cases it appears that non-manual workers 
(often managers) rather than manual workers are concerned. 
It is easier to extend the job of a non-manual worker, whose 
responsibilities and actions are very often not precisely 
described, than to change the job of a manual worker whose 
tasks may be highly specialised and precisely defined because 
they are part of a complex production process. There may be 
a conflict between specialisation and development of specific 
skills required for efficient operation of the process and the 
construction of a job sufficiently enlarged or enriched to give 
greater satisfaction to the employee. In order to make the 
job significant to the worker it may have to be extended so 
much that productivity is seriously affected. The result may 
be a compromise between efficiency and job satisfaction in 
which the worker, instead of doing one meaningless task, is 
now expected to do several meaningless tasks. 

Extension of jobs may meet with trade union opposition 
because demarcation lines between skills are eroded. It will 
almost certainly necessitate increases in pay; wider or deeper 
responsibilities must be recognised by an increase in the mone- 
tary worth of the job, as measured by job evaluation (see XXT). 

\n employer might hesitate therefore to introduce job exten- 
sion because the benefits to him would be somewhat uncertain 
whereas the costs might be considerable. 


_ 15. Job rotation. Some of the difficulties the employer finds 
in job extension can be avoided if job rotation is used instead. 
Kmployees are trained in several minor skills and exchange 
jobs with each other at intervals. Greater satisfaction is 
Obtained because the employee has a greater understanding of 
the work process through experiencing several jobs within it, 
and the increased versatility of the workers is useful to man- 
agement when sickness absence is high. It is not necessary 
a edesign production methods, and rises in pay, if any, are 

al, 

Not all individuals respond favoura 
enrichment or rotation. Some do not 
very strongly by the higher needs, or 


5O 1| 2 s.cERT.. West Benq, 


bly to job enlargement, 
appear to be motivated 
do not expect to satisfy 
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i t to give 
them at work (see X, 7). Others resist any attemp 
‘hart decision-making functions; they say that managers are 
there for that purpose. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


16. The measurement of job satisfaction. Job satisfaction 
questionnaires are used to find out to what extent employees 


are satisfied at work. They may take several forms, some of 
which are described below: 


(a) A series of questions covering different aspects of the 
job and working conditions, Against each question there 
are usually five possible answers; the employee is asked to 
indicate the a 


nswer he agrees with. For example: 


I feel that my job is: (i) extremely boring 
(ùi) rather boring 
(ttt) fairly interesting 
(iv) interesting 
(v) extremely interesting. 


give a numerical score to this type of 
one point to answer (i), two points 


It is possible to 


n job satisfaction which the employee 


is asked to rank in order of importance to him. This type of 
questionnaire is not directly linked to the conditions in 


which the employee works, or to the nature of his job, but 


its results may be used as a guide to future company policies. 
For example: 


Consider the following factors in a job and put the figure 1 
against the factor you think is the most important, 
against the next most important and so on: 


Security 
Pleasant Colleagues 
Pa; 


Good boss 
Eficient organisation 

ringe benefits ensi TRR 
Interesting job (pension, sick pay, ete.) 


Authority Over others 
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Promotion prospects 
Responsibility; freedom from close supervision 
Pleasant working conditions 


In such surveys pay is usually placed about fifth in rank 
order, behind such things as promotion prospects, responsi- 
bility, interesting job and security. When employees are 
asked instead to put the factors in the order in which the 
average man would place them, pay usually comes first 
(compare with the comment on Herzberg’s questions, in 12). 

(c) A free expression questionnaire, in which the employee 
is asked to write an essay on what he likes and dislikes about 
his job and his employer. Sometimes the employee is inter- 
viewed and asked to reply orally instead of in writing. 

The advantages of this type of questionnaire are: 


(i) The employee can use his own words instead of 
those chosen for him by someone else. 
(ii) The employee can discuss topics which might not 
have occurred to the designer of a questionnaire of 
type (a). 

The disadvantages are: 
(i) Unless the employee is quite sure that his remarks 
will be treated in complete confidence, he will not be 
frank. 
(it) The analysis of a large number of completed ques- 
tionnaires of this type is difficult and often subjective. 
(iii) Some employees find great difficulty in expressing 
themselves clearly, particularly in writing. 


17. Comments on job satisfaction questionnaires. Although 
the results of questionnaires, especially of the type described 
in 16 (a), often correspond with actual behaviour, there must 
always be some doubt regarding their reliability. They are 
Open to objection on these grounds: 

(2) The questions asked may be interpreted in various 

Ways by different people. D : 

(b) The form of Tie inostions may call for a misleadingly 
definite answer, omitting conditions and qualifications. 
(c) An individual’s self-perception may lead him to give 
replies which he thinks are true, but do not in fact represent 
is actual behaviour—a form of innocent self-deception. 
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(d) When responding to questions, people often give the 
answer they think will be most acceptable, or will show 
themselves to the best advantage. 


The following conclusions regarding job satisfaction seem 
to be generally accepted, because they are confirmed by large 


numbers of questionnaires given to a wide variety of em- 
ployees: 


(a) Women are usually more satisfied than men, even 
when their jobs are lower in status, authority and income. 

(b) Job satisfaction usually increases with age. 

(c) Higher social class and status are related to greater 
satisfaction, but among those doing the same job, better 
education is associated with lower satisfaction, 


© questions. Unfortunately, the 
ur is highly subjective 
“happy”). The most objec- 
absence from work and 


When st: 
M. £ 


one who was not sating tifying would produce more than 
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that, generally speaking, productivity and job satisfaction are 
not related. It is possible for any degree of job satisfaction 
to be associated with any degree of productivity, that is, a 
satisfied worker may have low productivity or a dissatisfied 
worker may have high productivity, or vice versa. Closer 
analysis may provide at least a partial explanation of this 
apparently irrational effect. 

The expectation that a satisfied employee will work hard is 
basically a paternalistic attitude on the part of the employer. 
It implies either that the employee, grateful for being given a 
Satisfying job, shows his gratitude by complying with the 
employer’s wishes, or that because he is satisfied he is inevit- 
ably enthusiastic, conscientious and persistent, and therefore 
produces at a high rate. However, a more realistic assumption 
is that the employee may not have any feelings of gratitude 
towards his employer, and that his enthusiasm may either 
show itself in a form unwelcome to the employer, for example 
an overemphasis on accuracy, or may be tempered by other 
considerations, for example a wish to adhere to groups norms 
of production (see VIL, 8). The interests of the employer and 

© employee do not always coincide. E 

‘om the employee’s point of view, work brings many kinds 
of rewards: money, friendship, status and achievement among 
others. In some circumstances working harder may increase 
these rewards, in others it may reduce them. Status and 
achievement, which might be expected to favour higher pro- 
ductivity, are needs which have little appeal to some em- 
Ployees, or are needs which they do not expect to satisfy at 
Work. It is quite possible also for employees to work hard in 
jobs they dislike because they fear dismissal, are attracted by 
a high level of pay, or simply find hard work the best way of 
making the time go quickly. On the other hand, many em- 
Ployees, in particular professional and skilled workers and 
those who have a moral involvement in their jobs, combine 
high job satisfaction with high productivity, perhaps because 
they are motivated by loyalty towards a profession, craft or 
ideal rather than towards an employer. The relationship 

etween productivity and the motivation of employees is 
extremely complex, and much research remains to be done. 


20. Job satisfaction and costs. Although a manager who is 
Successful in increasing the job satisfaction of his employees 
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ay not benefit from an increase in their productivity, 
he will probably find that the costs of running his department 
are reduced. Labour turnover and absence (see 18 above and 
also XVII) can be extremely expensive to the company and 
may well be reduced if jobs are made more satisfying. The 
manager should, however, be sure that the cost of re-designing 
jobs (which may include less efficiency in working methods 
and higher pay rates) does not outweigh the expected saving. 


21. The concept of total rewards. An employee may receive 
extrinsic rewards (pay and fringe benefits) or intrinsic rewards 
(friendship, status and self-fulfilment) from his work. The 
total reward is the employee’s perception of the total value of 
all these. For example, individuals differ in the value they 
attach to achievement as compared with pay, or promotion 
opportunities as compared with security. For their part, em- 
ployers recognise that some rewards compensate for the 
absence of others; a job which requires a strong moral involve- 
ment (e.g. social work) is often accompanied by a low level of 
pay, and a company which traditionally offers its employees 
almost complete security of tenure may have lower wage rates 
than a company with a “hire and fire” reputation. ; 

Employers and employees may have different perceptions 
of the rewards to be obtained from various jobs. Changes in 
working conditions regarded by the employer as improvements 
may not appear to be such to the employees, for example a 
new open-plan office instead of the small separate offices. 
Sometimes the way in which the decision is reached and the 


change introduced is more significant than the change itself 
(see VIII and IX). 


PROGRESS TEST 2 
1. What are the three basic assumptions underlying the study of 
motivation? (1) 


2. What is the 


hierarchy of 2 
3. Give an exa: eo Ae) 


mple of conflict of needs. (4) 
4. Define frustration, and illustrate how 
positive or negative reactions. (6) 


5. How may needs b tisfi 
6. Define, and give examnicg (roe (10, 11) 


enrichment. (13, 14) 
Na. How may job Satisfaction be measured, and what is its 
relationship with (a) Productivity and (b) costs? (16, 17, 19, 20) 


it may produce either 


CHAPTER OI 


LEARNING 


INTRODUCTION 
1. Definition. Learning is a relatively permanent change in 
the repertoire of behaviour occurring as a result of experience. 
This definition implies that learning can only be said to 
occur when a person shows different behaviour, for example 
when he can prove knowledge of new facts or do something he 
was not able to do before. Changes in behaviour due solely 
to ageing or injury would not be examples of learning. If, 
Owever, an injured person had found ways of adapting him- 
“hae ae disability, this new behaviour would then have been 
arned, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ANIMALS 
2. Experiments in animal learning. Our knowledge of the 
Psychology of learning is drawn partly from experiments with 
animals and humans, and partly from general observations of 
e human learning process. Experiments with animals, 
vaih have made a great contribution to psychological know- 
edge, have the following advantages: 

(2) Close control—extraneous influences can be avoided, 
and the environment of the animals can be precisely super- 
vised from birth. Even their heredity can be controlled. 

hus any change in behaviour is due solely to the experi- 
mental situation and not to any other factors. : 

(b) Large numbers—laboratory animals can be readily 

obtained, so that results can be seen not from a few but 
from many subjects. The reliability of experiments is there- 
fore increased. 

(c) No responsibility—experiments with animals may be 
Tuthless, involving drastic surgical operations or physically 
exhausting conditions. A series of experiments may be 
Tepeated again and again on the animals. They will not 
E mplain, and the experimenter is under few legal restric- 

ons, 
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(d) No communication—the animal (presumably) is unable 
to deduce from the experimenter’s words, facial expression, 
gestures or tone of voice what particular action is expected 
or desired. Any change in behaviour must therefore be due 
to the conditions the experimenter has contrived and not 
to his personal influence. 


The disadvantages of animal experiments are: 


(a) Limited motivation—the motivation of animals is (very 
probably) limited in comparison with humans, We assume, 
for instance, that animals have no conception of ego and 
achievement needs. When humans learn, the higher needs 
are frequently very potent. 

(6) No verbal communication—much human learning 
occurs through verbal communication. It is impossible to 
simulate this in animal experiments, because animals cannot 
work from spoken or written instructions (apart from the 
monosyllabic words of command which a dog obeys), nor 
can they express their difficulties, 

(c) Lack of insight—Much human learning requires in- 
sight, the ability to see the connection between events or 
objects and from them mentally construct a significant 
pattern. As insight is probably possessed by the higher 
mammals only (e.g. chimpanzees), the value of experiments 
with most animals is limited to a certain extent. 

(d) Limited range of rewards—humans respond to a variety 
of non-material rewards, like praise or the sense of achieve- 


ment, when they are learning. Rewards of this kind cannot 
be introduced into animal experiments. 


Using the results of animal experiments, and making due 
allowance for the differences 


between humans and animals, a 
great deal has been learned about the principles of human 
learning. 


CONDITIONING 


8. Important terms in learning. In studyi the psycholo 
of learning it is necessary to understand Yon Comets of four 
important terms: drive, stimulus, response and reinforcement. 
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a the following definitions the word organism will be used to 
enote either a human being or an animal: 


(a) Drive—the necessary condition of arousal or readiness 
for action or behaviour to begin. It is a condition in which 
the organism wishes to satisfy a need. 

(6) Stimulus—the cue or signal which initiates a response. 
It is usually conveyed by sight, hearing, smell or touch. 
For example the ringing of the telephone is the stimulus to 
Pick it up, or the change of colour of the material is the 
stimulus to alter the application of paint. 

(c) Response—the behaviour which is the result of stimu- 
lation (even though it may not be possible to identify the 
stimulus). Often a particular response becomes associated 
With a particular stimulus, so that one almost automatically 
follows the other, for example changing gear when approach- 
ing a corner. The object of much industrial training is to 
establish these associations. 

(d) Reinforcement—any event or object which strengthens 
> Tesponse, either by causing it to continue or increase, by 
Providing the organism with some kind of reward. A dog 
after performing a trick may be rewarded either with food 
or with a pat and a friendly word. A learner-driver when 

© changes gear smoothly may be rewarded with the in- 
structor’s approval, 


4. Classical conditioning. Experiments with animals have 
ae two important learning proeeaeed: classical conditioning 
Operant (or instrumental) conditioning. , 
naa ial conditioning is associated above all with te 
field lan psychologist Pavlov. A typical experiment in this 
would proceed as follows: 
(a) First stage—a dog which is hungry (drive) is shown 
hoe food E. Ths mouth waters (response). Even- 
ually it is allowed to eat the food (reinforcement). 
b b) Second stage—as before, but when the food is shown a 
ell is also rung, 
eae Third stage—the food is not 
Y- The dog’s mouth waters at t 


Th . 
Sine dog has now been conditioned to respond to anew simaa 
response (watering of the mouth) is a reflex actio 


shown; the bell is rung 
he sound of the bell. 
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(i.e. not consciously controlled), it is called a conditioned reflex. 

By elaborations of this procedure Pavlov was able to show 
that dogs were colour-blind and that they could distinguish 
between a circle and an ellipse. 

It is possible that certain superstitions and fears in humans 
may be due to a classical conditioning process. For example, 
an American psychologist was able to produce in his infant son 
terror of a teddy bear by making a loud noise whenever the 
child was shown the bear. Later he de-conditioned his son 
by associating the bear with a favourite fruit jelly. Although 
classical conditioning may contribute to the development of 
certain personality traits, it is of only minor importance in 
learning within commerce or industry. 


5. Operant (or instrumental) conditioning. This process, 
which is much more relevant to human learning, is associated 
with the American psychologist B. F. Skinner. A typical 
experiment would proceed as follows: 


(a) ; A special cage is constructed which contains a lever on 
one side and a food receptacle on the other. Whenever the 


lever is depressed a piece of food is released from a container 
into the receptacle. 


(6) An animal (very often a pi eon), which is hungr, 
(drive) is placed in ie ee A 
of random behaviour, i 
of its body and depres: 
the pigeon eats. Afte 


ment gets beti 5 A 
ment of every ee (ant results than the reinforce 
continually while he is lea: 
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by pressing levers with their beaks as the tablets go past 
on a moving belt. 


, Operant conditioning is different from classical conditioning 
in the following respects: 


(a) The animal is not passive but active (hence operant). 
(b) Its behaviour is instrumental in obtaining a reward or 
reinforcement; in classical conditioning the reward is not 
important. 
_ (c) It learns new behaviour instead of providing an exist- 
ing response to a new stimulus. 
j (a) Its behaviour is consciously controlled, not a reflex 
ction, 


ANIMAL AND HUMAN LEARNING 


6. The application of animal experiments to human learning. 
Classica] conditioning is not appropriate to learning in com- 
merce and industry, since it does not deal with consciously 
determined responses. Operant conditioning has had one very 
Specific human application, programmed learning (see XX, 
16-18), but it has been valuable above all in emphasising the 
patterns which must be followed if any human learning is to 

© successful, though it must be borne in mind that operant 
conditioning with animals as subjects is a form of trial and 
Prop learning, whereas most human learning occurs by copy- 
mg and by receiving explanations in words or diagrams. 
aking training in a manual skill as an example: 

(a) The trainee must be motivated (cf. drive) to complete 
the course, He must see some benefit from it, for example 
an increase in pay, a different job title, the satisfaction of 
Possessing a skill that few have. 

b His motivation must be maini 

Y such methods as: 

. (ù) Intermediate goal-setting—dividing the whole task 

into self-contained units or elements, each with a given 

Standard of performance the trainee tries to achieve. 

(ii) Competition—though it should not be carried too 
ar, competition between trainees is frequently motivating. 

(iii) Indicating relevance—the purpose of any theoreti- 
cal knowledge or exercises that are given should be 
explained, 


tained during training 
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The principles of operant conditioning, 
how the best results can be obtained from 
and commerce, Other 
not derived from ani 
next paragraph. 


below are generalisations and tendenc: 
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(iv) Factors of attention—the subjective and objective 
factors of attention (see I, 7) are very relevant in main- 
taining motivation. 


(c) In designing the programme, the stimulus and re- 
sponse must be made very clear. Recognition of the appro- 
priate stimulus among many incoming sensations, or the 
appropriate response to a particular stimulus, can be very 
difficult for a trainee to learn unless the training programme 
is carefully designed to help him. 

(d) At frequent intervals during the training programme 
the trainee’s responses should be reinforced, not of course by 
pieces of food but by much less tangible rewards, as follows: 


(i) Knowledge of results is an extremely powerful 
reinforcement for humans. A trainee should very fre- 
quently receive reports of the progress he is making, 
either from his instructor or by feedback of a score against 
a target. The Cambridge psychologist, F. C. Bartlett, 
said: “That practice makes perfect is not true. But it is 
true to say that it is practice, the results of which are 
known, which makes perfect.” í 

(ii) Praise by the instructor is strongly reinforcing. 
Strong criticism or penalties for incorrect responses should 
be avoided; they tend to emphasise wrong methods un- 
duly, encourage unadventurous behaviour and may cause 
the trainee to dislike the instructor and the task. 


therefore, indicate 
training in industry 
important factors in human learning, 
mal experiments, are described in the 


T. Other factors in human learning. The principles described 


! ies rather than scientific 
laws; their truth i i 


varies according to the qualities of the 
arned. the type of subject-matter which is being 
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learners have relatively high intelligence. Whole methods 
are also preferable where the task loses much of its meaning 
unless it is dealt with as a complete unit. The teacher must 
therefore decide which method to follow by weighing diffi- 
culty against motivation. If a task is learned in parts 
(A, B, C, ete.), the following procedure has been found to 
give the best results: 


Learn A, then practise A. 

Learn B, then practise A + B. 
Learn C, then practise A + B + C, 
ete., etc. 


Tn this way the early parts are not forgotten when the later 
parts are learned, and the task has more meaning as it is 
gradually built up. 


(b) Distribution of practice—continuous learning should 
be avoided; either rest periods should be given, or practical 
training alternated with theoretical training. In general, 
training sessions should be shorter at the beginning of a 
training programme, and longer towards the end. Another 
generalisation is that complex or difficult material requires 
Shorter sessions than straightforward and simple material. 

(c) The learning plateau—Graphs showing the relationship 

etween performance and training time are called learning 
curves. Figures 1 and 2 show learning curves for easy and 
difficult tasks respectively. The curves can, of course, be 


Productivity 


1 2 3 4 5 6 weeks 


Training time 


Fig. 1. 
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interpreted in terms of the learner’s ability or motivation. 
Figure 3 shows that during weeks two and three the learner 
has apparently been at a standstill; from week four onwards 
he again makes progress. The horizontal part of the curve 
(in weeks two and three) is called the learning plateau; it 


Productivity 


1 2 3 4 5 6 weeks 
Training time 
Fig. 2. 
è 
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can be found in many learning si i 
: g Situations where the learner 
ey tere time for a period after the programme has 
: learning plateau has been explained as follows: 
i) The trainee is tem, ily di i 
) e porarily discouraged by the in- 
creasing difficulty of the task; he has losk, aolivekion. 
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(ii) He has acquired some incorrect responses during 
the first part of his learning programme which he must 
lose if he is to make further progress. 

(iii) He wishes to look back over the material he has 
learned so far and discover its significance. 

(iv) In the case of manual training, the task may in- 
clude some difficult perceptions or stimulus/response 
associations. Up to a point the trainee can make progress 
simply by copying, but beyond this point he must under- 
stand and mentally organise these difficulties; he must see 
the significance of the various cues and responses and 
realise how one movement is coordinated with another. 
When he has reached this level of understanding he is 
able to make progress once more. 


T learning plateau can be shortened or removed altogether 

the material to be learned is carefully analysed and a 

method devised which anticipates the learner's difficulties 

Instead of leaving him to solve them. Skills analysis (see 
» 6) is an example of this approach. 


TRANSFER OF LEARNING 


ee Transfer of learning. If someone learns task A, and then 
ear: B, which is somewhat similar, to what extent will his 
Bai dine of task B be affected? If it is made easier, then it is 
if that there is positive transfer of learning; if it is made more 
gan se there is negative transfer. There are two theories re- 
ihr g transfer of learning: identical elements and transfer 
ough principles: 


(2) Identical elements—this theory states that if parts of 
sk A are the same as parts of task B there will be positive 
paster of learning for those parts of task B. For example 
wo office jobs may be different from each other except that 
bat both include telephoning and alphabetical filing. A 
fo, tk who has been transferred from the first job to train 
T the second job will have an advantage over someone who 
aS been transferred from a completely different job, because 
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he will benefit from a carry-over of his learned skills in 
telephoning and filing. 

Unfortunately this theory, although apparently attrac- 
tive, has difficulties in practice. The elements may not in 
fact be as identical as they appear at first sight. There are, 
for example, differences between telephoning to collect debts 
and to give advice, and between alphabetical filing by com- 
pany name and by name of town. The clerk may therefore 
not learn the new job so quickly as was hoped, possibly 
even more slowly than someone whose previous job con- 
tained no identical elements. Quite possibly, perception is 
again important; an operation which outwardly looks the 
same within two jobs may be perceived differently by the 
worker because it occurs in different contexts. 

(b) Transfer through principles—according to this theory, 
transfer of learning is facilitated not because identical 
elements are present but because the learner applies to the 
new task general principles he has derived from experience 
in the previous task. Thus a clerk is likely to learn a different 
clerical job more easily than, for example, a manual worker 
because he can bring to the new job his experience of 
organising documents in an orderly manner. 


There is some common ground between the two theories, 
especially at the point where an element becomes a principle. 


encourages an approach to indus- 
tria i in accordance with other trends 
in industrial psychology. It Suggests that instead of a rigid 
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ing from documents has little difficulty in learning to type 
from a dictating machine. The general rule seems to be that 
negative transfer between tasks is particularly probable where 
the same stimulus occurring in both tasks is followed by a 
different response in each case (e.g. for the same driving con- 
ditions, one action is required for a manual gearbox, another 
action for an automatic). Where the stimuli are different, but 
the responses are the same, there will probably be some degree 
of positive transfer (e.g. a driver who has learned to stop 
suddenly to avoid a pedestrian will just as easily be able to 
stop when he sees a red light). 


9. The importance of transfer of learning. The possibility 
of negative transfer makes it very important for new employees 
to be taught correct methods of work from the very beginning, 
tather than be allowed to pick up incorrect’ methods which 
they might find difficult to lose. 

ositive or negative transfer may occur when an employee 
Moves to another job, depending on the similarities and 
fferences between the two jobs. Transfer may also be signifi- 
cant when an employee leaves a training environment and 
begins productive work. The ex-trainee often finds adjustment 
Very difficult; he may have been taught methods which are 
ferent from those others round him are using, or the equip- 
Ment he has been trained on may not be similar. The social 
atmosphere and working conditions in a training school do 
not usually resemble those in a productive workshop or office, 
again giving the trainee problems of adjustment. For this 
Teason on-the-job training is sometimes held to be preferable to 
Off-the-job (see XIX), but the difficulties can be reduced by 
Continually reviewing training methods and equipment, em- 
F asising principles as well as methods, and introducing the 
tainee gradually to the training environment instead of 
Siving him the sudden plunge. 


PROGRESS TEST 3 


1. What are i of using experi- 
the advantages and disadvantages g exp 

ments with animals as a nie to human behaviour? (2) | 

Tes, Define, and show the connection between: drive, stimulus, 

“Ponse and reinforcement. (3) r n 

F: at are the differences between classical and operani 


Conditioning? (4, 5) 
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4. Describe how the results of experiments in animal learning 
can be applied to human learning. (6) 

5. What is the learning plateau? (7) 

6. Define and give an example of transfer of learning. (8, 9) 


CHAPTER IV 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Fitting the man to the job. In I reference was made to 
ʻae importance of achieving a good fit between worker and 
job; one of the aims of human resources management is to see 

at employees are working in jobs which are suitable for them 
and that their jobs are designed with due regard to the abilities 
and limitations of the employee. The design of jobs is dealt 
With elsewhere in this book under the following headings: 


Physical conditions of work—VI 
Satisfaction of human needs—II 
Job analysis and job specifications—XIIT 


bo methods by which employers try to make the best use of 
er employees and satisfy their needs are: 


Recruitment and selection—XIV 
ante and promotion—XV 
evelopment—X VIII to XX 


aoe anager must have some understanding of the important 
ign uces that exist between individual employees. He must 
W how these differences can be identified, to what extent 


he Jated to job 
pO rt and how they can be relate: j 


poss eredity and environment. In the preceding chapters the 
ing h, ological principles of perception, motivation and learn- 
Uniy, ave been discussed on the assumption that they have 
by ing application; that everyone’s behaviour 1s influenced 
follo em. However, although in one sense people are alike in 
e rie g the same psychological rules, they are different in 
in bek they put these rules into practice. These varieties 
in t aviour are due to differences between individuals, whic 
urn derive from differences in heredity and environment. 


Si 
nce there are countless possible combinations of these two 
39 
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factors, the differences between individuals are infinite in 
number and degree—a fact which makes life interesting, 
though sometimes difficult, and presents the manager with 
the opportunity to use these differences in a productive way. 
When they are thoughtfully used they can help to increase 
productivity and job satisfaction; badly used, or ignored, 
they can reduce efficiency and bring about unhappy relation- 
ships at work. 

It is usual to deal with individual differences under three 
headings: physique, intelligence and personality. 


PHYSIQUE 


3. Physique. This can be defined as the attributes of the 
body; its size and shape, its speed and strength of movement, 
the efficiency of its senses, Physical qualities are basically 
determined by heredity, though they can be developed or 
suppressed by upbringing or training. For example, there are 
inherited tendencies to be short or tall, fast or slow, but a 
poor diet will cause a person to be shorter than he might have 
been, and appropriate training will enable an athlete to run 
longer and faster than he could before, 

It is easy to measure most physical characteristics objec- 


on the senses of touch, 
important physical factor in the employment field; in some 


average eyesight or perfect colour vision. In other jobs, 
or speed of reaction may be 
important. Tests are available to measure these qualities. 

A small number of candidates for jobs have disabilities 
which exclude them from certain occupations or compel them 
to work only in sheltered conditions. The Disabled Persons 
Employment Act 1944 places obligations on employers in this 
respect (see XIV, 19). 
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Rose an employer should arrange for every candidate to 
med 3 medical examination before an offer of a job is made, 
ibe mo one is asked to do work for which he is physically 
k a l. In practice, medical examinations are given only in 
ies ority of cases because employers assume that physical 
bee ee for work is so rare that the expense of examining all 
: ates is not justified. This matter is discussed later 
in XIV, 18. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Mi: ý Petition. Intelligence is the capacity to make effective 
finet the intellect, which is the sum total of the mental 
u of understanding, thinking, learning, observing, 
call em-solving and perceptual relationships. Tt is sometimes 
led mental ability. 
ean he structure of intelligence is still the subject of intense 
Pa d among psychologists. It is not necessary to re- 
simpl the various theories that have been put forward; in 
ee e terms, most British psychologists believe that there is a 
of TAL factor of intelligence ‘which enters into all functioning 
Berd intellect and influences the performance of all tasks. 
meet ee to general intelligence are & number of specific 
ask al abilities which enter into the performance of some 
s but not others, for example verbal fluency, spatial 


ability, mechanical aptitude and numerical ability. 


rly years of this century 


5. Intelligence tests. Since the ea 
loped to the stage when 


testy utelligen 
“ts of intelligence have been deve 
Y are both reliable and valid: 
(a) Reliable means that the test gives cons 
when repeated. 
(6) Valid means that the test measures what it claims to 
Soe i.e. intelligence and not general knowledge 
o ost intelligence tests used in commerce and industry are 
Soret written tests, i.e. they may be given if necessary to 
u eral candidates simultaneously, and they consist of a 
give. er of printed questions to which the candidates miit 
a key, written reply. The test is then scored with the use o 
eir sale to people 
ust be given m 


istent results 


who plishers of tests usually restrict thi 
ave been trained in their use. They m 
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precisely the manner described in the test manual, and the 
results interpreted by a qualified person. 


6. Types of questions. Some intelligence tests contain ques- 
tions of only one kind, e.g. verbal, numerical or spatial (t.e. 
diagrammatic) questions. Most tests used in industry contain 
a mixture of all three types, the candidate being asked ques- 
tions on these lines: 


(a) Identify a word or phrase which has the same or 
opposite meaning as the one given. 

(b) Solve anagrams or decode words. 

(c) Perform addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 

(a) Identify one or more shapes which match or complete 
others, 

(e) Write down the next number in a series. 

(f) Solve a problem in logic. 


Intelligence tests have a time limit (usually between twenty 


and sixty minutes), and very few candidates indeed complete 
a test within the limit. 


7. Intelligence quotient. The early work on intelligence test- 
ing was done with children, and it was found convenient to 
introduce the concept of mental age. If a child was able to 
accomplish tasks which were considered appropriate to a child 
of average intelligence aged X, he was said to have a mental 
age of X which could, of course, be higher or lower than his 
chronological age, or the same, An easy measure of intelligence 
was then possible by expressing a mathematical relationship 
between mental age and chronological age, as follows: 

mental age 
chronological age 


This formula is known as the intelligence quotient, usually 
abbreviated to I.Q. A person of average intelligence will 
obviously have an intelligence quotient of 100, 

It is found that the mental age shown by intelligence test 
scores does not increase beyond a certain point; for some 
people the maximum mental age is as low as 13, for others as 
high as 20. Therefore, in order to avoid an apparent steady 
decrease in intelligence with age, chronological age in the I.Q. 


x 100 
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formula never exceeds fifteen. Although mental age may not 
increase, adults may perform many tasks better as they get 
older because they have learned from experience. 

Intelligence test manuals contain tables converting test 
Scores (i.e. number of questions answered correctly within the 
time limit) into intelligence quotients. Because of the rather 
unsatisfactory device of giving an adult a chronological age of 

en, another method of scoring, the percentile ranking, is 
Sometimes used. A percentile rank is the number showing the 
Percentage of the population attaining a score equal to or 
below the score in question. Thus if a given intelligence score 
18 at the sixtieth percentile, then sixty per cent of the popula- 
tion would attain lower or equal scores; or alternatively the 
Individual is more intelligent than sixty per cent of = 
Population. The meaning of the word population can be 
restricted to adult, graduate, manual worker and so on, en- 
abling different ranges of percentiles to be quoted. 


ying large numbers 
of people i tai ion it is possible to say that to 
ple in a certain occupation it is p! f job must havo a 
certain minimum I.Q. When selecting candidates, therefore, 
a employer may give them an intelligence test and use it be 
eliminate those who fail to reach this score. Those who excee 


Success are: 


Managers 
upervisors 
Clerks 
Electrical workers 
Ospectors 
mplex process workers high test 
Tt is qui i ho achieve a high tes 
quite possible for people who i 
Sore to be annadas be job because there 5 Aid EE 
of rePancy between their intelligence and the ma inelude a 
the job. This lack of success, which may © 7 
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liability to fatigue or accidents, is probably due to insufficient 
motivation. . , 
Intelligence tests are neither expensive nor time-consuming, 
but employers frequently do not give them to candidates for 
jobs. They maintain that in most cases intelligence can be 
estimated accurately on the evidence of academic qualifica- 
tions and past achievements, and from the candidate’s be- 
haviour at an interview. On the other hand, although copious 
evidence of intelligence is often available from these sources, 
it may be interpreted in a highly subjective way by the 
selector, whereas tests can be objectively scored and may often 


be a better predictor of success than a poorly-conducted 
interview. 


PERSONALITY 


9. Definition. Personality may be defined as the sum total 
of the various qualities that are shown in behaviour, Although 
this definition taken literally includes intelligence and physique 
the term personality is usually taken to include above all 
emotions, motivation, interests and social qualities. It is in- 
correct to use the word personality as a synonym for charm or 


dominance; everyone has a personality, just as everyone has 
weight, height and intelligence. 


10. Personality judgments. We assess the personality of 
someone we know well by recalling his behaviour in many 
different circumstances, usually describing it in terms of traits, 
e.g. he is judged to be sociable, enterprising, tolerant, etc. As 
an individual passes through adolescence into adulthood, his 
personality becomes more consistent in the sense that his 
behaviour in various circumstances becomes more predictable. 
It is dangerous, however, to describe personality in terms of 
traits because they are affected so much by the situation at 
the time as well as by personality. A man may be dominant 
when dealing with his subordinates but submissive when 
speaking to his boss. Cooperation and honesty are other 
traits which are often highly dependent on the situation at 
the time. 


11. Self-report personality tests. Most personality tests are 
written questionnaires of the self-report type, asking for the 
subject’s views about his behaviour in various hypothetical 
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situations or his opinions about other people. Although tests 
pr this kind are used as one of the tools af personnel selection 
DFE few consultants and large companies, the general opinion 
i this country is that personality questionnaires are un- 
ikely to be useful and reliable in industry because: 


(a) Self-report is inherently unreliable when the person 
answering the questions has a strong reason for presenting 
himself in the best light. The prospective employer can 
never be sure which answers are genuine and which have 
been faked. 
(b) Even when the candidate tries to answer the ques- 
tions sincerely he may give a misleading impression be- 
cause his self-image, his personality as he sees it himself, 
may not correspond with his personality as seen by 
others, 
(c) Experience has shown t! 
are not reliable predictors of succ 
that the scores are unstable—when a test 
the same candidates, different scores are o 
12. Projective tests of personality. These tests are based on 
indi assumption that given a rather generalised stimulus an 
alit: vidual will react in a way which will express his person- 
PA Y—he will project revealing behaviour. Two types of test 
e used: 
(a) Rorschach Blot—the candidate is shown & set of ten 
standard ink blots, some in monochrome and some col- 
a and asked to say what he sees in each blot and 
what it makes him think of. , 
(6) Thematic Apperception Test (T-A-T.)— the candidate 
is shown a standard set of pictures which depict in a 
Tather vague way situations involving someone of the 
Same age and sex as the candidate. He is asked to say 
what is happening, how it happened, and what will 
Ps happen next. 
trey chologists who use these tests must 
goning in interpreting candidates’ responses 


hat personality questionnaires 
ess in a given job and 
is repeated with 


btained. 


ni 
ay and above all their prove 
ction they are very rarely used in industry and commerce. 
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13. Physical indications. The traditional belief that plump 
people are jolly and sociable while thin people are quiet and 
solitary has been confirmed to a certain extent by modern 
research, but exceptions and intermediate types are so numer- 
ous that little reliance can be placed on body-build as a way 
of assessing personality. Other physical attributes which have 
been claimed to be significant are handwriting, gesture, 
palmistry and facial features. Although these may be related 
to personality, no one has yet found a way of analysing and 
classifying them into a reliable system. 

Many people when selecting employees are influenced by 
intuitive first impressions, based perhaps on an interpretation 
of body-build, manner and speech and affected by prejudices 
about dress and hair style and by the mood of the moment. 
Some claim to be able to judge a person as soon as he enters & 
room. Occasionally such judgments have turned out to be 
surprisingly accurate; usually they are not. In some jobs 
the first impression a person makes is very important (e.g. sales 
representative) but in most jobs it is irrelevant. In any case, 


training can often greatly improve the first impression @ 
person makes, 


14. Situational tests of Personality. In tests of this type, 
the personality of the candidate is not judged indirectly from 
answers to questions or interpretation of appearance, but more 
directly from the observation of actual behaviour under con- 
trolled conditions. The Armed Forces were the pioneers of 
situational testing during the 1939-45 War. Candidates for 
commissions were formed into groups and asked to cross ditches 
with apparently inadequate means or to transport heavy 
objects across obstacles. Sometimes a leader was appointed 
for the group, and his abilities as an organiser and leader 
assessed, Sometimes no leader would be appointed, and the 
observers would watch to see if any natural leader or leaders 
emerged. This method is still used in officer selection, and in 
modified form has been taken up by the Civil Service and by 
some industrial and commercial employers. In its civilian 
applications, the candidates are still dealt with as a group 
(usually from five to ten in number), but their task is intellec- 
tual rather than practical. They are asked to discuss a topic 
of current interest for about thirty to forty-five minutes with- 
out a chairman; hence its title “leaderless group discussion.” 
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Several observers are able to watch and listen, but they do not 
intervene except to bring the discussion to an end or introduce 
a new subject. It is remarkable how with a little training 
obřervers can agree easily on their assessment of such attri- 
utes as quality of contributions, influence over others or 
positive/negative behaviour. Candidates for their part usually 
regard the methods as acceptable and fair because all of them 
are quite obviously competing on equal terms. Following its 
o ginal use for offcer candidates, leaderless group discussion 
primarily used for the selection of management trainees, 
and sometimes for trainee sales representatives. 
1 aderless group discussion is acceptable both to the em- 
p oyen and to the candidate, and it has high face validity, 
‘e. It appears to provide the means of assessing some facets of 
personality. Tts true validity has not yet been proved; in all 
ir aa it can give information about personality which 
sh d be difficult to obtain in any other way, and it is almost 
a mily preferable to any other personality test at present 
rade able for selection purposes. Misleading results can, how- 
er, sometimes occur. Some candidates, normally quiet an 


Tetiring, can for the day of the test successfully act the part 


of the self-assertive leader; and frequently the performance 
tion of the group—if 


it enividuals is affected by the composi p- 
mag; ans one or two uncongenial members the remain ee 
ene ehave out of character. For this reason it is wise to 
inaa the seating arrangements of the group after every 
ussion, 


(whip interviewing. In spite of its drawbacl 
Bed will be discussed in the next chapter) i 
ality Wethod of personality assessment. 
sur test is given to a candidate its result i 

Pplementary to the interviewer's rsonality. 


APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Aptitud i tly a candidate applies for 
e tests. Quite frequen r experience. The em- 


a job in whi i 
which he has had no previo 
over accepts that training vail be necessary, but wants to 
ae as far as possible that idate is suitable for 
Ing, F ni 
n aS. He wishes to know whether the ca al and physical 


16, 
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aptitude seems to be made up of several components: general 
intelligence, one or more specific mental abilities, physical 
attributes (such as muscular coordination), experience in & 
related activity and possibly personality factors like interests 
and motivation. 

Some aptitudes, e.g. managerial or selling aptitudes, are 80 
complex and controversial that no satisfactory way of testing 
for them has yet been discovered. Some of the simpler apti- 
tudes, for which tests have been shown to give worth-while 
results, are as follows: 

(a) Verbal aptitude—a good command of written or 
spoken English. 
(b) Arithmetical aptitude—ability in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 
_ (c) Spatial aptitude—tfacility in judging shapes and dimen- 
sions, important in e.g. drawing, packing or driving. 
(d) Mechanical aptitude—understanding of mechanical 
principles. 
(e) Manual dexterity, more accurately called psycho- 
motor dexterity. 
Tests are available for these aptitudes, but their construction 
and interpretation is a skilled task, only to be carried out by 
psychologists or under their guidance, 


17. Achievement tests. In contrast to aptitude tests (which 
measure potential ability after training), achievement tests 
measure the skill and knowledge the candidate already has. 
They are the most common of all tests; every candidate 
during his interview is asked at least one question about his 
previous experience. Construction of achievement tests i8 
usually quite simple; generally they are either work-sample of 
symbolic: 

(a) Work-sample tests consist of a carefully-chosen part of 
the actual job. If the candidate fails to reach the required 
standard of performance in this part it is assumed that his 
performance in the whole job will be inadequate. Examples 
are the shorthand and typing test nearly always given to 
girls applying for secretarial posts, the vehicle handling test 
for road transport drivers and the test piece of work for 
engineering craftsmen. 

(b) Symbolic tests are used when a work sample would be 
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impracticable; they represent aspects of the job in symbolic, 
usually verbal, terms. They may consist of questions to 
probe the candidate’s knowledge, circuit diagrams or tech- 
nical specifications to be interpreted, or occasionally in-tray 
exercises in which the candidate is confronted with a batch 
of incoming letters and memoranda to be answered. 


VALIDATING TESTS 
.18. Methods of validation. All tests used to measure indi- 
vidual differences should be validated, i.e. an investigation 
made to see if the question measures what it is claimed to 
Measure, or predicts what it is claimed to predict. During this 
Investigation the test may also be standardised, i.e. a cut-off 
Score decided below which a candidate is to be rejected. There 
are four types of validity, the last two being particularly 
Televant for personnel selection: i 
(a) Content validity—an inspection is made of the subject- 
matter of the test to see if it is relevant to the quality being 
nO) On, f the test are compared 
h ‘onstruct validity—the results of the test are cor] 
with the results obtained by the same group of candidates 
Te k ave taken another test the validity of which has 
eady been established. Ter 
(c) Predictive validity—a group of candidates is given the 
: St. They are all engaged, and their subsequent job per- 
Crmance compared with their test scores. If there Eu 
Teasonable relationship, the test is valid and it can = 
Standardised, i.e. a score identified which will cut off t ie 
Unsuitable and admit the suitable candidates. The possible 
Sadvantages of this method are: 


. (î) Job performance may be difficult to assess objec- 
tively, 


y -aie 
(ü) The process of validation may be lengthy; & 
quate aasegament of performance may not be Pe 
Until a long time after the test has been given and a 1878 


number of results will be necessary before validation is 
oe e all candi- 
iii) In practice it is rarely possible to engage a. 
dates, but if the results of the test are, compared bo 

erformance of a selected group only it is not comp: 
Validated, 
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(d) Concurrent validity—the test is given to present em- 
ployees in the job in question. If the test is valid, then the 
more proficient the employee, the higher the score. This 
method is quick, but has the following disadvantages: 


(i) Standardisation is difficult. 

(vi) The test is validated against a non-typical group, 
i.e. present employees rather than candidates for em- 
ployment. 

(wit) The employees may not behave typically when 
they do the test; they may be suspicious and deliberately 
give a poor performance, or they may be anxious to excel 
themselves and give an unusually good performance. 


A common method of validation is to combine predictive with 
concurrent validity. The test is first tried out on present 
employees, after reassuring them that it is not in their interests 
to falsify their performance. Prima facie validity can be 
established and standards approximately found. The test is 
then used on candidates for the job concerned, their subse- 
quent progress being compared with their test scores. Validity 
can therefore be confirmed and the standard fixed more pre 
cisely. It is in any case good practice to make a continua 
review of test scores and proficiency because many jobs 


gradually change in character, thus reducing the validity of the 
test. 


PROGRESS TEST 4 


1, In what way is the measurement of physique different from 
the measurement of intelligence or personality? (8) È 

2. Define “intelligence.” (4) y 

3. What is the most common type of intelligence test used in 
commerce and industry? (5) 

4. What does “I.Q.” stand for? Define the term. (7) 

5. Why isa high intelligence test score not a guarantee of success 
in a job? (8) 

6. Define “personality.” (9) 

7. What are “self-report” personality tests? What is their value 
in personnel selection? (11) 

8. Should personality be judged by first impressions? (18) 

9. What is “‘leaderless group discussion?” (14) 

10. What is the difference between an aptitude test and an 
achievement test? (16, 17) 


11. Describe one way in which a test may be validated. (18) 


w, Calcutta > 
S Ti 
Bgt 


INTERVIEWING i 
THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 


1. 5 
deci A selection interview is an extension and 
between a; =e of the inevitable meeting which takes place 
Questions q employer and a prospective employee. It includes 
Present the signed to test achievement or aptitude, and is at 
assessment, most commonly used method of personality 


selection interview. There 
Some studies have shown 
bout a candidate, and 
an interview are often 
provide evidence of 
f predictions coming 


2. men 
is mu ability and validity of the 

ow pr eting evidence here. 
how sd interviewers can disagree & 
not fines made on the basis of 
agreeme rA . Other studies, however, 
t nt between interviewers, and 0 


Tue 

Maod Teien, J. Munro: Employment Interviewing, 

; Evans, London). The majority opinion is that 
le, so the best 


© selecti A : 
possi ‘sere interview is in any case unavoidab 
be grea vt should be made of it. Reliability an 
improved if the following conditions are 


a ‘ 
eo, Tie interviewer is not rigid or authoritarian in his 
(b) "The i reasonably sensitive to other people. 
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how he dealt with crises and his social adjustment. The pattern 
that emerges from the candidate’s answers will be a reliable 
guide to his future behaviour, after making allowances for a 
different environment. In order to obtain this information the 
interviewer must establish a good personal relationship with 
the candidate (establish rapport, as it is sometimes called) 
and encourage him to speak freely and frankly. This is the 
approach favoured by most employers. N 
The second view is that a candidate attending a selection 
interview will intentionally or unintentionally distort his 
answers, exaggerating points in his favour and minimising 
others. Since none of the information he gives about his past 
life can be relied on, the interviewer must draw conclusions 
based on the candidate’s present behaviour only, i.e. the way 
he reacts to situations contrived and controlled by the inter- 
viewer. Testing is, of course, a special example of this attitude 
with which no one would quarrel; a test taken away by the 
candidate to be done at home and unsupervised would be 
valueless. Leaderless group discussion (see IV, 14) is another 
example where candidates are observed in a controlled social 
setting. When this philosophy is applied to the interview its 
outcome is usually a situation where mental stress is applied; 
for example, the candidate may not be invited to sit down, his 
answers may be ridiculed or the interviewer may remain silent 
and expressionless for long periods. The stress interview is 
intended to provoke the candidate into displaying his true 
personality rather than the facade he is trying to maintain to 
impress the prospective employer. Though superficially 


attractive, this approach is rarely used by reputable employers 
for the following reasons: 


(a) Behaviour under the created stress conditions will 
probably not be typical of the candidate’s behaviour under 
genuine stress. All the interviewer will learn is how the 
candidate behaves when he encounters some rather foolish 
and annoying events at a selection interview. His responses 
will largely depend on how badly he wants the job. 

(6) The employer’s good name will suffer and candidates 
may withdraw their applications. 

(c) A stress interview, by concentrating entirely 0? 
personality, is incomplete. It makes the candidate unwilling 
to talk freely about his experience. 
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oe Purposes of the selection interview. A well-conducted 
ection interview fulfils three functions: 


ana To elicit information about the candidate’s motives 
% ehaviour in order to assess personality. 
x ( i To check the factual information the candidate has 
ree y given about himself, to examine the value and 
elevance of his experience and qualifications, and often to 
give an achievement test in symbolic terms (see IV, 17). 
és (c) To give information to the candidate about the job and 
Gr ete, . This part of the interview is very often omitted 
ti ig imped, but it is quite essential. Selection is mutual; 
he employer selects the candidate, and the candidate must 
given the information he needs to select the employer. 


ee Preparing for the interview. It is impossible for an inter- 
mad to be done well unless thorough preparations have been 
ade, as follows: 


S (a) The job is analysed and described (see XIII). Ifa job 
ipecification already exists, it is brought up to date. It is 
emg to say if a candidate is suitable for a job unless 
Wa thoroughly known 
(see XIV. 14), information al 
en” The candidate’s written statement is compared with 
whe Job specification so that the interviewer can decide 
ma) re clarification or further information 1s needed. He 
es a note of the key questions he must ask. — 
intery} appointment is made to allow ample time = we 
nda and for any tests it is decided to give. a 
Wise t ate is a young person applying for traimng, it may be 
(e) me ite his parents to attend. ; mes 
he V, The interviewer makes sure that during the interview 
Will not be interrupted by visitors or telephone calls. 


bout the candidate is obtained 


(O Interview ich i d up with 
A viewing across a desk which is cluttered up WI 
om trays, telephones, ornaments and other objects 1s 

n two people 


avoided, p ‘ t 
Se , because a physical barrier betwee ; l 
placi to create a epdhalogieal parrier. The candidate is 
taken êt the side of the desk, or better still the interview 
a lon Place away from a desk, using perhaps two chairs wit 
W table between them to carry an ashtray and any 
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6. Conduct of the interview. Most experienced interes 
begin the interview with a few remarks and questions designe 
to welcome the candidate and set him at his ease. For example, 
a question about the candidate’s journey to the place of the 
interview not only breaks the ice but provides the interviewer 
with useful information. It is often easier to get the candidat 
to talk freely if the early questions are about his present jo d 
rather than about his schooldays followed by a laborious plo 
in strict chronological order. The order in which topics a 
dealt with is not important as long as they are all covered. 
Maintaining an easy conversational tone should have prece- 
dence over a rigid programme of questions. k 

The object of the questions is to get the candidate to tal 
about his experience and reveal his motivation, social adjust; 
ment and the way in which he has dealt with any diffcul 
episodes in his private or working life. These rules should be 
followed when framing questions: 


ep, 
(a) Questions should not suggest their own answers (e.g. “I ie 
sure you have had experience in stocktaking, haven 
you?”) or be answerable in a very few words (e.g. “I see from 
your form that you have passed G.C.E. in four subjects ): 
Open-ended questions are best; they suggest no particula 
answer and encourage the candidate to talk at some length. 
Examples are: “Tell me about any stocktaking experience 
you have had?”, or “What were your best subjects at school? 
(b) The meaning of questions should be clear and they shoul 
be expressed in a way appropriate to the candidates 
experience and education. The interviewer must try 9 
adapt his manner and choice of words to suit the candidate 
though not to a ludicrous degree. è 
(c) Probing questions should be used; if a candidate says b 
was responsible for a certain activity this must not be taker 
at its face value—further questioning may show that w 
responsibility was confined to keeping records about it: 
Similarly á candidate’s impressive list of hobbies an 
interests may be merely things he has done once, or watche' 
others do. n 
(d) The interviewer should unobtrusively guide the cours 
and subject-matter of the interview by questions qh 
introduce new topics, linking them to what has been dea 
with before. The candidate should do most of the talking» 
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but on subject: j i 
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co; 
mpany on a certain day. 


TR ASSESSMENT 
view alas ms ding the interview. Note-taking 
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for infor Speaking freely; exceptions may 
mation which must be recorded exactly, 


during the inter- 
inhibit the candi- 
be made, however, 
such as & 
A full note 
d certainly 
the record 


E candidates to be made more easily. There are many 
or describing candidates, two of which are: 
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iri e seven point plan of the N ational Institute of Indus- 
al Psychology po ien d that the candidate should be 


ass 
essed under the following headings: 


ae Sical make-up 
alnments 
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Titeres. IB 
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(b) The five fold grading, devised by John Munro Fraser, 
which uses the following classification: 

First impressions and physical make-up 

Qualifications 

Brains and abilities 

Motivation 

Adjustment. 


The second scheme is perhaps more realistic for adult 
candidates, particularly as it draws attention to the main 
fields an interview should cover. It is usually advisable to add 
a sixth heading, circumstances, since a candidate’s domestic 
life, travelling problems, etc., are sometimes very relevant to 
his suitability. 

Many experienced interviewers evolve their own systems, 
often because they deal almost exclusively with a particular 
type of candidate, e.g. university graduates or manual workers, 
and wish to give attention to some points rather than others. 
Either of the two systems described above may be used as the 
basis of one’s own scheme. 


8. Assessing the candidate. The information given by the 
candidate and recorded by the interviewer must now be intet- 
preted so that suitability for the job can be assessed. It is 
comparatively easy to make an objective judgment about the 
candidate’s experience and qualifications, particularly 1 
questions on these subjects have been carefully thought out in 
advance. It is often possible, in addition, to give an achieve 
ment test (see IV, 17). : 

Assessment of personality is much less reliable. The candi- 
date’s replies are interpreted by the interviewer, who has his 
own prejudices and preferences, and will be guided by his ow? 
perceptions. It is impossible to eliminate the effects of bias oP 
the part of the interviewer, but he may reduce them and im- 
prove the quality of his assessment by the following means: 


(a) He should keep an open mind until the end of the 
interview; first impressions, though important in some 
jobs, can be extremely misleading. a 

(b) He must try to become aware of his prejudices, an 
allow for them. P 

(c) The candidate’s statements are analysed to look = 
recurring patterns of behaviour, e.g. constant rebelliousne® 
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against authority or a tendency to avoid decision-making. 

ay conclusions reached about personality are justified by 
reference to incidents the candidate has described, so that 
No personality assessment is made without evidence. 

(d) Doubts about a candidate’s personality can often be 
patie by deferring a decision for twenty-four hours or 

Y asking him to return for a second interview. 

(e) Several experienced interviewers are more likely to 
make a reliable assessment than one alone. There are, how- 
ever, some practical difficulties in arranging this (see 10-13). 

(f) The “interview is validated by following-up the 
puccessful candidate’s progress and behaviour after he has 
ae working in the job for some time (see XIV, 22). Unfor- 
oe it is not possible to follow-up the candidates who 
ale judged unsuitable, so that interview validation will 

Ways be incomplete. 

9. Final ratin i itten assess- 
g. It is useful to conclude the written asst 
ma of the candidate with a final rating, particularly x a 
is th er of candidates are to be seen over a period. Selec tion 
Point o, Xade easier by comparing the final ratings. A five 
Scale can be used: 
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of several interviewers enables a wider and more expert range 
of questions to be asked, and reduces the effects of personal 
bias. On the other hand a single interviewer is more likely to 
establish rapport and develop a connected line of questioning 
to explore motivation and social adjustment. There are three 
ways of arranging for a candidate to be seen by several 
selectors: successive interviews, panel interviews and board 
interviews. 


11. Successive interviews. In this method the candidate is 
seen by one interviewer, then by a second and then by a third 
(rarely more). This method preserves the one-to-one relation- 
ship but has these disadvantages: 


(a) The candidate often finds the procedure very tedious, 
particularly when he is asked the same questions by all the 
interviewers. 

(b) An inexpert interviewer can cause damage. 

(c) The candidate’s responses change as he goes from one 
interview to the next, because he learns to expect certain 
questions and becomes more adept at giving acceptable 
answers to them. 


12. Panel interviews. These are interviews in which the 
candidate is seen by a comparatively small number of people 
simultaneously, The usual membership of a panel is three oF 
four; anything larger than this would best be described as ® 
board. A panel interview has the following advantages: 


(a) The candidate’s time is saved as compared with 
successive interviews, 5 

(b) Each interviewer can specialise in asking questions 10 
which he is expert. 

(c) There is time for each interviewer to ask several 
questions. W 

(d) All the interviewers are able to take part in the joint 
assessment of the candidate and express their own views. 

(e) Inexperienced interviewers can be trained by includ- 
ing them in panels. 


The disadvantages of the panel interview are: 


(f) It is less easy to establish rapport with the candidate 
than it is in a one-to-one interview. 
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(g) The questioning may be disorganised and repetitive. 
(h) Occasionally, the interviewers transact company 
business during the interview. 


These disadvantages can be overcome with some fore- 
thought, The interviewers should agree among themselves 
Which one of them is to carry out the main part of the inter- 
view—the biography, the exploration of motivation, etc. The 
other interviewers arrange to join in later with prepared 
questions in their particular fields. The principal interviewer 
as as chairman, controlling and directing the proceedings. 
ale preferable to have the interviewers and the candidate 
Whig? round a table rather than the common arrangement in 

ch the interviewers sit on one side of a table and the 


Candidate on the other. 


Se 13, The board interview. In this method the candidate is 
enn by a comparatively large number of 2 selectors simul- 
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As a means of selection there is very little to commend in the 
board interview although it is used so widely for very impor- 
tant posts. It has been suggested that if a large group wishes 
to be involved in selection it should delegate the actual 
interviewing to a panel drawn from the group, the rest observ- 
ing the interview by closed circuit television. This would be an 
improvement, but it would still not avoid the difficulties 
caused by lack of knowledge of the job and by the large 
number from whom agreement must be reached. 


THE COUNSELLING INTERVIEW 


14, When counselling is used. In general counselling inter- 
views are used for present employees of the company rather 
than candidates for employment. They are not primarily 
intended to obtain information, like the selection interview, 
but instead they are used to give advice and information and 
to discuss problems. Compared with a selection interview a 
counselling interview is unstructured, little preparatory work 
being necessary or possible because the interviewer’s role is 
mainly to react to the interviewee. 

Sometimes, particularly in appraisal or grievance inter- 
views, the manager who conducts the interview makes up his 
mind to some extent to follow a particular line before he has 
seen the employee, and then conducts a telling interview 
rather than a problem-solving interview in which he listens 
and responds to the employee’s statements and attitudes. 
When the manager is highly respected and very knowledgeable 
a telling interview may be successful because the employee 
learns clearly what his manager thinks of him and what he now 
expects of him, but in this type of interview the telling is one- 
sided; the manager is told very little about his subordinates. 


15. Problem-solving interviews. Although many managers 
find such an approach inconsistent with their usual manage- 
ment style (see VITI), the problem-solving method is much more 
likely than any other to increase an employee’s satisfaction in 
his work. Whether the purpose of the interview is to appraise 
the employee or to deal with his complaints, an approach which 
encourages the employee to state his own point of view and, 
with the manager’s prompting, work out his own plan of action 
is more likely to have a satisfactory sequel than an interview 
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where the manager attempts to dictate to the employeea course 
of action based on insufficient information. 

Problem-solving interviews are often difficult because the 
normal manager-subordinate relationship may inhibit frank 
speaking. The best way to overcome this is to remove the 
physical signs of this relationship, e.g. to conduct the interview 
in chairs side by side rather than across the manager’s impos- 
ing desk. The manager should try not to express his own 
point of view during the early part of the discussion; if he does, 
the subordinate will tend to say things which conform with 
this point of view instead of what is really in his mind. In 
extreme cases the grunting technique may be used; in order to 
encourage the subordinate to talk the manager merely grunts 
or murmurs to show he is listening, with occasional remarks 
encouraging the subordinate to continue or summing up what 
has already been said. 


THE DISCIPLINARY INTERVIEW 


16. Definition. A disciplinary interview enquires into a 
complaint made about the work or conduct of an employee in 
order to see if he should be reproved, warned or threatened. 
The dividing line between a disciplinary and a counselling 
interview is not always clear; an investigation into a complaint 
may end with the employee being given advice rather than a 
warning. Some counselling interviews may contain a veiled 
threat from the manager that he does not want the problem 
in question to occur again. 


17. Conduct of the disciplinary interview. This is best 
illustrated by assuming that a manager has learned that an 
employee’s work has become unsatisfactory. He should not 
automatically take disciplinary action but follow this pro- 
cedure: 


(a) Check the facts; on what basis and by whose judgment 
is it said that the employee’s work has deteriorated? 

(b) When interviewing the subordinate tell him what he 
is accused of, and the source of the manager’s information. 

(c) Give the employee every opportunity to reply; in 
some firms it is customary for his shop steward to assist him 
in stating his case. 
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(d) At this point it may be apparent that the information 
is not as reliable as appeared at first, or that there are 
extenuating circumstances. The manager may then in the 
first case promise to investigate further, or in the second 
case continue the interview on a counselling basis. 

(e) If the manager considers the employee has been at 
fault he tells him so, giving his reasons (if possible) in 
objective, quantitative terms (e.g. “Your output is X per 
cent below the average for the department”). 

(f) The manager then tells the employee what he proposes 
to do, e.g. give a warning that an improvement must occur 
within one month. This warning is recorded in writing. 

(g) After a month the employee is seen again, whether 
or not his work has improved. 


This procedure may seem cumbersome but it follows the 
rules of justice and obviates the awkward situation in which 
disciplinary action has to be withdrawn because the employee’s 
case has not been properly heard. It should also improve 
industrial relations within the organisation. 


PROGRESS TEST 5 


1. How can the reliability and validity of the selection interview 
be improved? (2) 

2. What is a stress interview? (3) 

3. What are the purposes of a selection interview? (4) 

4. What kinds of questions should be avoided in a selection 
interview? (6) 

5. How should an interviewer assess personality? (8) 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of panel inter- 
views? (12) 

7. What is a problem-solving interview, and what is it used 
for? (14, 15) 

8. State the procedure to be followed in a disciplinary inter- 
view. (17) 


CHAPTER VI 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF WORK 
FATIGUE 


1. Definition. Because it is used rather loosely in industrial 
psychology the term fatigue is difficult to define. The most 
satisfactory definition appears to be “a reduction in the energy 
available to perform a task.” Fatigue is used to explain 
physical changes occurring in the body as a result of effort, the 
subjective feeling of tiredness and the cause of an otherwise 
unexplained reduction of output during a working spell. 


2. Physical fatigue. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the Italian scientist Mosso, using a device known as 
the ergograph, formulated some laws of physical fatigue, i.e. 
the fatigue occurring as the result of muscular effort. The 
most important of his laws are: 


(a) Light loads lifted frequently cause less fatigue than 
heavy loads lifted infrequently. 
(b) Rest pauses can give complete recovery from fatigue. 


To illustrate the first law, moving a heap of sand by 100 
movements of a large shovel will be more fatiguing than 
moving the same amount by 200 movements of a shovel half 
the size. Jobs which involve lifting should therefore be de- 
signed in such a way that heavy loads are avoided and lighter 
loads used instead. 

The second law has been verified in industry many times, 
particularly by the work of the Industrial Health Research 
Board in the 1914-18 War. It is found that the output of 
employees engaged on manual work gradually rises at the 
beginning of an uninterrupted working spell until it reaches a 
steady amount; after a time output begins to decrease until 
the spell is over. The periods when output is increasing, stable 
or decreasing vary in their length according to the character- 
istics of the job and the workers, but the pattern remains the 
Same. 
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Tf a rest pause is introduced before production begins to fall, 
the period of stable production will usually continue after the 
pause, and the period of decreasing production will be shorter. 
The more physically taxing the job, the more frequent the 
rest pauses that are required. 

Physical fatigue shows itself in ways other than reduced 
output and a feeling of tiredness. Evidence of an objective 
kind can be found in the changed chemical composition of 
body fluids and in the accumulation of waste products of 
muscular exertion, particularly lactic acid. The physiological 
effect of a rest pause is to allow the body fluids to return to 
their normal state and for the waste products to be removed 
from the vicinity of the muscles, but the recovery will take 
longer if the rest pause occurs after the physiological changes 
have started. 

Experiments can be made to determine the number and 
timing of rest pauses which give the best results; it is not 
advisable to allow the worker to rest when he feels tired, 
because by then fatigue will be well established and a com- 
paratively long rest pause will be necessary before he feels 
refreshed and is able to put out his normal amount of energy. 
To obtain the greatest benefit, therefore, the rest pauses should 
be compulsory and occur before the worker begins to feel tired. 
Study of the rate of output will show a decrease or irregularity 
occurring before the feeling of tiredness arrives; the rest pause 
should be taken at the average time of this change in output. 


3. Psychological fatigue. Modern technology has greatly 
reduced the number of physically tiring jobs, and physical 
fatigue is therefore not so important as it was. However, 
symptoms very similar to those of physical fatigue still occur 
in people doing work which is not physically tiring—a reduc- 
tion or irregularity of output and the subjective feeling of 
tiredness, but without any chemical changes in the body. The 
symptoms occur when an employee has been working for a 
period on a job such as light assembly, inspection, machine 
operating or clerical work of many kinds. Because the physical 
effort required in these jobs is very small, and no other ex- 
planation can be found, it is said that psychological fatigue 
must have occurred. 

People differ in their susceptibility to psychological fatigue, 
but the introduction of rest pauses has been found to alleviate 
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it in nearly every case. As with physical fatigue, they should 
be given when output begins to deteriorate; this will occur 
before the worker feels tired. In relatively unstructured jobs, 
like many kinds of office work, it may not be possible to fix 
rest pauses by reference to output. Office workers in fact take 
many informal rest pauses (often without realising it), and an 
office manager who tried to insist on uninterrupted work 
without intervals for chats or meditation would find that the 
quality and quantity of work produced had suffered. 

Because psychological fatigue seems to depend above all on 
motivation and suitability for the job it may be reduced in 
other ways than rest pauses, for example: 


(a) Variety—a change to another job, a visit to another 
department to obtain materials or occasional (not con- 
tinuous) music. 

(b) Good initial selection—unsuitable employees become 
bored sooner. 

(c) Adequate training—an employee who understands his 
job and feels confident to do it will feel fatigue less. 

(d) Adequate motivation—a sense of achievement, com- 
petition with other employees, rewards of money or time 
off, 


4. Fatigue and the design of jobs. It is in the interests of 
both employers and employees to reduce fatigue. Rest pauses 
have been shown to be very effective in this, ten minutes 
away from the job bringing large dividends in increased 
production. It is very strange that when the benefits of rest 
pauses are well-established they are so frequently used as 
bargaining counters; employees often agree to give up their 
rest pauses in exchange for a pay increase, as though manage- 
ment were buying back a troublesome concession. Besides 
introducing rest pauses managers may find it possible to adopt 
one of the measures described in IT, 14-15, in the hope that it 
May increase motivation. Another approach is to apply 
ergonomics to the design of jobs (see 7-8); fatigue can be 
reduced by attention to illumination, noise, position of controls, 
ete. 
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ACCIDENTS AT WORK 


5. Definition. An accident at work is an unplanned event 
which occurs within a planned programme and is actually or 
potentially harmful to the worker. 


6. Accident proneness. During the 1914-18 War studies in 
munitions factories produced the concept of accident prone- 
ness—that certain employees are inherently likely to be 
involved in accidents to a greater degree than others, irrespec- 
tive of the job or working environment. The original research 
showed that a large proportion of the accidents suffered by a 
group of workers happened in fact to a very small minority; 
the members of this small minority were then called accident 
prone. Later research has not always confirmed the findings. 
It has often been found, for example, that workers who appear 
to be accident prone during one period are safe workers during 
another period, their places being taken by workers who 
previously had low accident records. As an illustration of this, 
it was found in a study of nearly 30,000 bus drivers in America 
that the unsafe drivers in a three-year period became the safe 
drivers over the next three years. Conversely, the safe drivers 
in the first period (i.e. those who had one accident or none) 
became unsafe in the second, causing no less than 96-3 per cent 
of all accidents occurring in the whole group. 

The explanation of this kind of result seems to be that the 
liability to become involved in accidents is due more to chance 
factors and the behaviour of others than to an inherent quality 
in the worker. On the other hand, accident statistics have 
sometimes shown that even in different periods the same 
workers have an above-average proneness to accidents, but 
only when their jobs have not changed. The generally accepted 
view at present is that accident proneness in the sense of a 
disadvantage that certain workers always take with them 
wherever they go is very rare; we must think instead of 
accident proneness as a result of the interaction between the 
worker and his job situation. 

Thus insofar as accident proneness exists at all, it is due to: 


(a) Unsuitability for the job, or lack of training in it. 
(b) Temporary factors, e.g. frustration, worry or ill- 
health. 
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(c) A very small number of inherently unsafe workers. 


XXIII will deal with practical measures for reducing 
accidents and will outline the legal position. A great contri- 
bution to industrial safety may also be made by ergonomics, 
described in the next section. 


ERGONOMICS 


7. Definition. Ergonomics is the study of equipment, 
methods, layout and environment at work in terms of human 
abilities and limitations. It regards the worker not as an 
adjunct to the machine but as part of a man/machine pro- 
duction unit, behaving according to the following sequence: 


(a) Stimulus, e.g. instruments, warning lights and buzzers, 
appearance, sound or smell of work in progress. 

(b) Perception (through the appropriate senses) and 
decision-making. 

(c) Response, e.g. operating controls, using tools or hands, 
communicating with others. 

(d) Result (i.e. a change in the work) which will produce 
new stimuli, thus repeating the sequence. 


(worn: In the U.S.A. the terms human factors engineering or 
human engineering are used instead of ergonomics.) 


8. Ergonomie design of equipment. Although designers of 
working equipment have always considered the human 
operator to some extent, there are many machines which are 
unnecessarily difficult for him, i.e. stimuli are hard to recognise 
and responses cannot be made easily or quickly. These pro- 
blems were very important in the 1939-45 War when ergono- 
mics was rapidly developed and applied to the design of tanks, 
guns and aircraft. The ergonomicist tries to fit the process to 
the man, rather than expect the man to do the best he can 
with equipment which has been designed with engineering, 
rather than human, considerations in mind. His approach is: 


(a) Displays—are the things the operator looks at and 
listens to providing information quickly, easily and un- 
ambiguously? Should dials, gauges, warning lights, etc., 
be redesigned? Is perception difficult? 
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(b) Controls—can the operator change the state of the 
machine and materials quickly, easily and naturally? Are 
levers, wheels, switches, etc., in the most convenient 
position? 

(c) Working environment—is the operator’s place of work 
well lit, heated to an appropriate temperature and free from 
excessive noise or humidity? 


THE WORKING ENVIRONMENT 


9. Illumination. Research has established minimum stan- 
dards of illumination necessary for many industrial tasks. 
pe of these standards, expressed in lumens per square 
oot are: 


(a) Very fine assembly work 150 
(b) Medium assembly work 30 
(c) Weaving of light cloth 30 
(d) Weaving of dark cloth 70 
(e) Sheet metal work 20 


A lumen per square foot is the light given by one candle at a 
distance of one foot from the work; very approximately it is 
equivalent to the light given by one fifth of a watt passing 
through a filament lamp, or by one fifteenth of a watt passing 
through a fluorescent tube. 

The minimum lighting for the areas surrounding the actual 
task—environmental or amenity lighting—should not be less 
than fifteen lumens per square foot. The degree of illumination 
can easily be measured with light-meters, and the installation 
of suitable lighting is not usually difficult or expensive. Expert 
advice is available from illumination engineers, but some of the 
most important rules are as follows: 


(a) Task lighting should be focused on the task itself; 
focusing on an area adjacent to the task will cause fatigue 
and loss of attention. 

(b) Too much contrast between the lighting of the task and 
the lighting of the environment causes eye fatigue, and may 
lead to accidents because the worker may find difficulty in 
adjusting his vision when he moves from a bright to a re- 
latively dark area. 

(c) Glare can produce discomfort or poor vision. It can be 
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minimised by ensuring that lights do not shine in workers’ 
eyes and that working surfaces do not reflect light. 

(d) Some variety in the visual environment should be 
provided by walls of different colours or the sight of some 
distant object (e.g. a view through a window). 

(e) Even when workshops and offices appear to be well-lit 
by daylight from windows and glass roofs, the illumination 
may have to be supplemented by artificial light because 
some areas may be in shadow. The colour of the supple- 
mentary lighting should then be a good match to daylight. 

(f) Dirty windows, walls or light sources reduce the 
illumination available. They should be cleaned and main- 
tained regularly. 


10. Noise. Like illumination, noise can be measured by 
meters and its intensity expressed in numerical terms, the unit 
of measurement being the decibel. Confusion can sometimes 
occur because the scale of decibels is logarithmic, i.e. an 
increase of X units in the scale means that sound intensity has 
increased by X times the previous amount, not plus X. There- 
fore an increase from seventy to eighty decibels means that the 
sound is ten times louder. The noise made by a hydraulic press 
(approximately 130 decibels at three feet) is 10,000,000,000,000 
times the intensity of the faintest sound the average person 
can hear (one decibel). There are four unfortunate effects of 


noise in industry: 


(a) Deafness—exposure to loud and prolonged noise will 
in most people produce deafness, beginning with inability to 
hear high notes. Deafness may occur so slowly that the 
worker may not notice it; an enlightened employer will test 
the hearing of his employees to see if their hearing is de- 
teriorating in noisy conditions (very roughly an intensity of 
eighty decibels or more). i 3 

(b) Efficiency—research shows that repetitive work which 
is not mentally demanding does not suffer when carried out 
in noisy conditions. On the other hand, work which requires 
accuracy, concentration and alertness will deteriorate. For 
example, inspection and calculation become less efficient 
under noise, andscrap or spoiled work becomes more frequent. 
It is also probable, though not definitely proved, that noise 
increases the number of accidents. 
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(c) Annoyance—employees seem to be able to become 
accustomed to practically any level of noise in time, but 
they will complain about it when the noise is: 


(i) Occasional (particularly when high-pitched). 
(ii) Apparently unnecessary. 
(vit) Unexpected. 

(iv) Unexplained. 


Therefore the annoyance caused by noise can often be 
reduced by explanations or warnings. 


(d) Interference with communication—oral messages may 
be unheard or misunderstood in noisy conditions. 


Noise may be reduced by silencing the machine or enclosing 
it in insulating material, and by facing interior walls, floors 
and ceilings with sound-absorbent surfaces. If it is still above 
an acceptable level, employees should be given ear-defenders 
to wear, though quite often complaints are made that they are 
cumbersome. It may be necessary for supervisors to enforce 
their use. 


11. Heating and ventilation. In this field three factors are 
important: temperature, humidity and air movement. 
three can affect performance and comfort at work. 


(a) Temperature—in factories the optimum air tempera- 
ture for light work is 18-3°C (65°F) and the range in which 
most people feel comfortable is 15-6° to 20°C (60° to 68°F). 
Heavy work in factories is best carried out within a range of 
12-8° to 15:6°C (55° to 66°F). In offices the comfort zone 
is 19-4° to 22-8°C (67° to 73°F). 

(b) Humidity—this is only important when conditions are 
extremely damp or extremely dry. In the first case em- 
ployees complain of stuffiness and in the second they feel 
uncomfortable because of dryness of the nose and throat. 

(c) Air movement—it is generally agreed that an air 
movement of about ten metres per minute should be aimed 
at; at this level movement is just perceptible. If tempera- 
tures are above or below the ideal, then air movement should 
be greater or less respectively than ten metres per minute. 
Air movement may be improved by the use of fans or by an 
air conditioning system. 
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Unlike illumination and noise, which can be fairly easily 
modified at any time, the heating and ventilation character- 
istics of the working environment are much less flexible and 
often depend on the way in which the building was designed. 
It can be very expensive to install air conditioning or improve 
the central heating after a building is complete; they should be 
fully considered at the time when the building is being planned. 


PROGRESS TEST 6 


e 1. What are the two most important laws of physical fatigue? 
) 
2. State the ways in which psychological fatigue can be re- 
duced. (3) 

3. Is there such a thing as accident proneness? (6) 

4. Describe how ergonomic principles can be applied to the 
design of machines and equipment. (8) 

5. How should a large workshop containing several machines 
used for high precision work be illuminated? (9) 

6. In what ways does deafness detract from a worker’s effici- 
ency? (10) 

7. Explain why heating and ventilation can be a more difficult 
problem than illumination or noise. (11) 


CHAPTER VIL 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF WORKING GROUPS 


1. The formation of a working group. So far in this book the 
employee has been studied mainly as an individual, responding 
in various ways to the psychological and physical conditions in 
which he works without reference to his fellow-employees. This 
assumption is very often quite unrealistic; work is rarely an 
activity carried out in solitude, most of us have colleagues 
whose wishes and personalities we have to learn to understand 
because we work closely with them. When we work with 
others, merely understanding them is not enough; it is neces- 
sary for us to modify our behaviour to some extent, acting in 
ways which are acceptable to them rather than completely 
satisfying to ourselves. After people have worked closely and 
continuously with each other for some time, the mutual 
adjustment of behaviour settles down into a fixed pattern, a 
set of mental attitudes becomes established which all share, 
and very often certain customs become so strongly entrenched 
that they are almost compulsory. A collection of individuals 
has now been transformed into a working group, which is a 
special type of social group. 


2. The work of Elton Mayo. The importance of the working 
group was first shown clearly by Elton Mayo and his colleagues 
in a detailed study of worker behaviour at the Western 
Electric Company factory at Hawthorne, near Chicago, be- 
tween 1924 and 1932. Mayo had been called in by the manage- 
ment because production at the factory was thought to be too 
low. At first Mayo experimented with the illumination, 
following the current belief that if physical conditions were 
suitable and the pay adequate there was no reason why 
employees should not work hard. A puzzling result of the 
experiment was that output increased even when lighting was 
made worse, and because definite conclusions were difficult to 
draw from the behaviour of a large department when its work- 
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ing conditions were varied he eventually segregated five 
female operators into a separate room so that their behaviour 
could more easily be controlled and observed. 


8. The relay assembly test room. During the period 1927 to 
1929 variations in rest pauses and working hours were made 
and compared with the output of the five girls. Throughout 
the period, even during the times when working conditions 
had been made worse, output steadily increased. When the 
girls were interviewed to find an explanation for this un- 
expected result they said: 


(a) They enjoyed working in the test room, and worked 
harder there than in the factory because they felt special. 

(b) They did not regard the observer who was present in 
the room with them as a normal supervisor because he 
explained things to them and reassured them. 

(c) The experiment seemed to show that management 
was interested in them. 

(d) They helped each other at work and had developed 
close friendships with each other away from work. 

(e) They felt united and had a common purpose. 


4. The bank wiring room. Between November 1931 and 
May 1932 a group of men were put into a special room but in 
other respects continued working under their usual conditions. 
The group, which was engaged in the assembly of banks for 
use in telephone exchanges, consisted of nine wiremen, three 
soldermen and two inspectors. An observer also sat in the 
room but did not participate in any way, the men sometimes 
being interviewed outside the room by another member of 
Mayo’s staff. A supervisor was formally in charge of the men, 
but was present in the room only part of the time. Payment 
Was made according to a rather complicated piece-work 
Scheme. The following observations were made: 

(a) The men worked to an unofficial level of output; if 
anyone worked harder than this he was abused by the 


others. , 

(b) Reported figures for output and delay time (when 
stoppages occurred for reasons beyond a worker’s control) 
were false; they showed a constant, instead of a variable, 


output week by week. 
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(c) The men often exchanged jobs, contrary to manage- 
ment instructions. They often helped each other. 

(d) The supervisor knew about these practices, but did not 
try to stop them. He was not regarded by the group as 
their leader. 

(e) One wireman, though conforming with the unofficial 
norms of production, used to tell the foreman about the 
irregular practices. He was the outcast of the group, and 
was called “squealer.” 

(f) Unofficial leaders in the group were more influential 
than the official leader, the foreman. 


5. Conclusions from the Hawthorne studies. The steadily 
increasing level of output in the relay assembly room was 
ascribed by Mayo to the beneficial effects of a united working 
group outweighing the deteriorating physical working con- 
ditions. The bank wiring room study had shown, however, 
that a united working group could oppose management 
interests by restricting its output. Thus the working group 
was shown to be powerful enough to override working con- 
ditions on the one hand and a payment-by-results scheme on 
the other. When the-Hawthorne results were published the 
relay assembly room received most attention, and the Human 
Relations Movement which appeared soon afterwards em- 
phasised the encouragement of united working groups because 
it was thought that good performance would follow. This 
advice did not always bring the hoped-for result, firstly be- 
cause it is not always possible to manipulate employees into 
cohesive groups, and secondly because it is never certain that 
the groups, if formed, would agree that their own objectives 
coincided with those of management, i.e. they might resemble 
the bank wiring room rather than the relay assembly room. 


6. Working groups—benefits to the employee. An individual 
at work can derive certain benefits from becoming a member of 
a group: 

(a) Satisfaction of social needs. 

(b) The benefits of shared experience, e.g. an experienced 
worker showing the ropes to a newcomer. 

(c) Mutual support, e.g. colleagues backing up someone 
who is having a dispute with management. 
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(4) A basis for self-expression, because the security 
afforded by the group often encourages creativity. 


7. Formation of working groups. A collection of individual 
employees does not automatically become a working group. 

The conditions which will cause a group to form and make it 
cohesive are: 


(a) The employees must be near enough to each other for 
easy face-to-face communication. 

(b) The work they are doing must be related; e.g. they 
form parts of a chain (like a progressive assembly line), are 
doing similar jobs (as in the relay assembly room) or have 
the same purpose (like a committee organising a works 
outing). 

(c) The individuals must be compatible, without great 
differences in status, skill or education. 

(d) The total number should not exceed about twelve, 
though this depends on physical arrangements in the 
workplace. 

(e) An external threat will often cause a collection of 


individuals to form themselves into a group. 


8. Behaviour of working groups. When a working group 
has come into existence it will behave in certain characteristic 
Ways, very much as if it had a life of its own independent of the 
lives of the individuals included in it. The most important of 
these are: 


(a) The group will produce a settled system of personal 
relationships and customs. : 

(b) These customs sometimes include restrictions on 
output (see XXII, 5). 

(c) An individual will often behave more in the way the 
group expects than as he would if left to himself. 

(d) The group exerts great pressure on all its members to 
conform to its own standards of behaviour. 

(e) Newcomers to the group are often made to feel 
unwelcome. Groups vary in this respect just as individuals 
vary in their ability to become easily accepted by a group. 

(f) The group tends to resist change imposed on it, and 
will react to it slowly because of the threat to its existence, 
its Security, its customs and its pattern of relationships. 
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(g) Unofficial leaders emerge in the group, changing 
according to the needs of the situation at the time. When 
the group is in open conflict with management, for example, 
it may choose as its leader a person whom normally its 
members would describe as an agitator. When conditions 
settle down, a new leader might emerge who would be a 
more diplomatic person. 

(h) A group often seems to follow the same motivation 
process as an individual—searching for and eventually 
perceiving satisfying goals. It can be frustrated and show 
the negative reactions of aggression, regression, resignation 
and fixation. 

(i) The character of a group will not change because one 
person leaves it or joins it unless that person is extremely 
influential. 

(j) An external threat or the competition of another 
group will increase the cohesiveness of a group. 


9. Group cohesiveness. The extent to which individuals feel 
that they are members of a group, and the extent of their 
attachment to the group is called cohesiveness or morale. It is 
shown by the frequent use of the word we instead of I, the 
help group members give each other and the perseverance and 
enthusiasm they show. Cohesive working groups usually have 
low rates of labour turnover (see XVII) and absence. 

A high degree of cohesiveness is not always linked with high 
productivity. Restriction of output by working groups is 
widespread, and is usually found in groups cohesive enough to 
be able to rely on the observance of limits of output by its 
members. On the other hand when organisation structure or 
work methods are rearranged to facilitate the formation of 
working groups productivity is sometimes increased. It is 
possible to find any combination of cohesiveness and pro- 
ductivity; no doubt many people have encountered happy. 
united groups who do very little work, or sections composed of 
workers who dislike each other but nevertheless show above- 
average rates of output. The relationship between cohesive- 
ness and productivity is similar to that between individual job 
satisfaction and productivity (see II, 19.), that is, it depends 
on the group’s perception of its own interests. However, 
although the effect of group cohesiveness on output is uncer- 
tain, an employer’s costs will nearly always be reduced by the 
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presence of cohesive working groups because labour turnover 
and absence will be comparatively low. 


10. Working groups: implications for management. Re- 
search shows that working groups can be powerful forces 
within an organisation. Sometimes their presence is beneficial 
to management (e.g. the relay assembly room) and sometimes 
the reverse (e.g. the bank wiring room), because there is no 
reliable connection between the cohesiveness of a group and its 
rate of production. The working group must also be con- 
sidered in relation to the formal structure of the organisation; 
does the group coincide with an official section or department, 
or does it draw its membership from several of them? Fre- 
quently a company is organised by function, t.e. production 
workers belong to one department, maintenance workers to 
another and clerks to a third. An informal working group, 
consisting of people working near each other on the same task, 
could possibly include members of each of these three depart- 
ments. A somewhat similar situation occurs when the unofficial 
leader of the group and the officially appointed foreman or 
manager are rivals for the allegiance of the group, creating 
confusion and lack of control. . 

If management wishes to make constructive use of informal 
working groups, and minimise the difficulties they can some- 
times bring, the following measures are often recommended: 


(a) By ensuring that working conditions are good, that 
employment policies are fair and by taking a personal 
interest in the employees, encourage groups to perceive the 
company’s interests as coinciding with their own, thus 
increasing productivity. P ; 

(b) In any case, making it easier for cohesive groups to 
form because labour turnover and absenteeism will be 
reduced. FA 

(c) When making changes, remember the instinctive 
opposition of the working group. 

Pa Arrange for oun it between groups, so that 
cohesiveness will increase. Greater output may also occur. 

(e) Examine incentive schemes to see if they can be based 
on the output of the group instead of the individual (see 
XXII, 6). , saei 

(f) If practicable, make the working group coincide wii 
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the official section or department. In some cases the func- 
tional division of authority may have to be abandoned. 

(g) If it is not possible to give the unofficial leader an 
official post, give some sort of recognition perhaps by 
including him in joint consultation procedures. Train fore- 
men and managers in human relations skills so that the group 
will be more satisfied with its official leadership. 


11. Contemporary views about working groups. In recent 
years the Human Relations Movement (see 5) has become less 
influential; although the working group is still regarded as a 
very important factor in industrial behaviour it is no longer 
thought to be supreme. The reasons for this change of view 
are as follows: 


(a) An increasing recognition of the importance of ego and 
self-actualisation needs (see II, 2), placing more emphasis 
on the content and meaning of the job. It is often thought 
more useful to make the work intrinsically interesting than 
to try to manipulate social groupings. 

(b) Many human relations writers seem to adopt & 
paternalistic attitude, accepting jobs as they are and merely 
advocating more attention to the social climate. 

(c) It is difficult to predict the behaviour of working 
groups, except as regards labour turnover and absenteeism. 
Sometimes a cohesive group has high productivity, some- 
times the reverse (see 9). 

(d) Evidence that many workers expect to satisfy only 
their physiological and security needs at work (see X, 7); 
forming few friendships there and accepting uninteresting 
jobs providing a good wage is paid. 

(e) Changes in technology which sometimes break up 
working groups, separating individuals from each other and 
making communication difficult because of noise or pressure 
to work at a certain pace. 


The Human Relations Movement has, however, been very 
valuable in opening up the study of non-economic incentives 
at work, though the emphasis has now changed from the 
rewards of social satisfaction to the rewards of job extension 
(see II, 18-14). It also stimulated research into leadership in 
commerce and industry, described in the next chapter. 
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ATTITUDES 


12. Definition of attitude. An attitude is an individual’s 
characteristic way of responding to an object or situation. It 
is based on his experience and leads to certain behaviour or the 
expression of certain opinions. 

In contrast to a need, which is short-lived and transitory, 
an attitude is long-lasting and exists even when all needs are 
for the moment satisfied. For example, a professional social 
worker will have taken up that occupation because he has a 
certain attitude towards the care of others, but within that 
occupation he will be motivated from time to time by the 
considerations discussed in II. Attitudes provide a pre- 
determined set of responses, so that a person’s behaviour or 
opinions can often be forecast in certain situations. Knowing 
a person’s attitude towards politics, for example, one can be 
fairly accurate in predicting what he will say when asked to 
comment on a topical issue. 5 

Attitudes may be held on any subject, though frequently it 
appears that attitudes held by a person may be grouped 
together under a general heading such as authoritarian or 
permissive. Someone having a certain attitude will „hold 
corresponding beliefs, but a person having an opposite attitude 
will hold equally sincerely beliefs of a quite different kind. 
Perception is also strongly influenced by attitudes; thus some 
people will perceive a situation as favourable to them while 
others will perceive the same situation as unfavourable. In 
extreme cases attitudes can prevent people from believing 
facts which a very large majority consider true and abundantly 
Proved. At work, attitudes towards management will strongly 
influence the reactions of employees towards any management 
communication; in extreme cases practically any announce- 
ment will be greeted with complete scepticism. 


13. How attitudes are formed and changed. Research shows 
that experience within a social group is the most important 
factor in determining attitudes, starting with experience in the 
amily group and continuing in groups at school, among es 
and at work. The process of attitude formation is somew: at 
mysterious but need not be examined in detail here. 

Attitude change is more important at work, pinos y may 
explain why an employee’s behaviour has altered and it may 
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be necessary sometimes to attempt to bring about a change in a 
desired direction for training purposes (see XX, 1-2) or to 
improve industrial relations. There are three main ways in 
which attitudes are changed: 


(a) The pressure exerted by a social group on an indi- 
vidual member to conform with group standards, which 
include the accepted attitudes of the group. This may occur 
naturally, when a newcomer joins a group, or may be 
contrived as a part of training; in the latter case the group 
is made to undergo an experience like discussing or acting 
out a real or imaginary situation which it is hoped will 
cause the attitudes of all the participants to change to some 
extent. 

(b) Through the influence of a highly-respected individual. 

(c) As a result of a severe shock or intense pressure, e.g. & 
wartime experience. 


Process (a) is the one most likely to occur in commerce and 
industry and it will be dealt with in XX, 2. 


14. The measurement of attitudes. It is useful for manage- 
ment to know the nature and strength of the attitudes of its 
employees as a guide to future policy and to show possible 
causes of poor industrial relations. For example, if a large 
number of employees were leaving the company an enquiry 
into attitudes might reveal the reasons and indicate what coul 
be done to retain more employees. The chief ways in which 
attitudes may be detected or measured are: 


(a) A searching interview in which the employee is 
encouraged to express his attitudes. Because this method is 
so lengthy and costly it is usual to apply it to a random 
sample of employees rather than to all, and to encourage 
frank speaking the interviewing is done by people inde- 
pendent of management, e.g. a firm of consultants. s 

(b) An exit interview given when an employee is leaving 
the company. He is asked to explain fully why he is leaving, 
his reply often revealing the attitudes of himself and his 
colleagues. Although it seems reasonable to expect that 
someone who is leaving a company will speak more freely 
than someone who is not, experience shows that often the 
leaver is guarded in his remarks, partly to protect bis 
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colleagues and partly to be able to leave in a friendly and 
placid atmosphere. 

(c) Attitude surveys, which ask employees to comment on 
a list of statements or questions, indicating those with which 
they agree. The two principal types are those devised by 
Thurstone and Likert; both enable an attitude to be given a 
numerical score which can be correlated by statistical 
methods with other measurable behaviour (see the M. & E. 
HANDBOOK Statistics by W. M. Harper). 


The attitudes of employees are shown, of course, in their 
everyday conversation and behaviour at work. A supervisor 
or manager whose communications with his subordinates are 
good will from this evidence know many of their attitudes and 
how strongly they are held, though the difference in status will 
probably prevent his knowledge from being complete. 


PROGRESS TEST 7 


1. Summarise the results of the experiment in the relay assembly 
test room at Hawthorne. (3) > 

2. What were the main observations made in the bank wiring 
room at Hawthorne? (4) i 

3. What benefits does an employee obtain from membership ofa 
working group? (8) f 

4. Under what conditions is a working group likely to form? (7) 

5. Describe some of the main characteristics of a working 
group. (8) 

6. What is the relationship between grou) 
Productivity? (9) 
=) Ht gh can the existence o: 

otic, 10 
8. Detine attitude. How can an attitude be changed? (12, 18) 
9. In what ways may attitudes be measured? (14) 


p cohesiveness and 


f working groups affect management 


CHAPTER VII 


LEADERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 


UNOFFICIAL AND OFFICIAL LEADERS 


1. The unofficial leader. In psychological studies, a leader is 
usually defined in terms of the group he leads; he is the person 
who directs and controls the group so that the purposes of the 
group are achieved. When a group forms spontaneously, by & 
process of social interaction, it quite frequently has more than 
one leader at the same time. The leaders in such a situation 
may be rivals, but more frequently share between themselves 
the various leadership functions of planning, directing, 
reviewing, etc. Different circumstances may bring about & 
change in leadership, different leaders emerging who seem more 
capable of dealing with the new situation. 

In commerce and industry the unofficial leader can be a very 
important person, particularly when the working group 8 
strongly united. He is sometimes given the semi-official 
status of shop steward (see XXIV, 8) which recognises his 
importance and his place in relations between management 
and employees. Even when they do not have this status, 
unofficial leaders are often given special and privileged treat- 
ment by management. However, the importance of the 
unofficial leader tends to be intermittent, becoming active at 
times of crisis and quiescent in more placid circumstances. On 
the other hand, the official leader, the person given formal 
authority over others, is always important because of his 
function of seeing that a certain area of the firm’s business 18 
effectively dealt with. 


2. The official leader. Extending the definition in the pre- 
ceding section, an official leader is a person who motivates and 
controls his subordinates to work towards goals which are 
regarded by the organisation as desirable and possible. The 
subordinates must therefore be led in such a way that they 
value the rewards they are able to obtain from their work 
which may be money, friendship, status, approval, a sense © 
achievement or a mixture of these. 

The official leader who may be called, for example, superviso", 
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section leader or manager, possesses the right to punish or 
reward his subordinates by dismissal, pay increases, etc., the 
authority that accompanies his position in the management 
hierarchy and usually greater job knowledge derived from 
experience or technical qualifications. These powerful attri- 
butes are not enough by themselves to guarantee that the leader 
will be effective, in the sense that he is capable of obtaining a 
high standard of work from his subordinates, both in quality 
and quantity. His general approach to leadership, his manage- 
ment style as it is often called, seems also to be very important 
in determining effectiveness, and a great deal of research has 
been carried out to try to identify the management style which 
used in conjunction with his official powers will bring the best 
results from his subordinates. 


LEADERSHIP STUDIES 

3. Research in leadership. Early writers on leadership took 
the view that the personality of the leader was all-important; 
they said that leaders were born, not made, perhaps coming 
from a certain class of society. They compiled lists of the 
personal qualities (intelligence, integrity, steadfastness, etc.) 
that were needed in a successful leader. ‘These lists reflected of 
course the writers’ own prejudices and were not based on 
careful observation and research. Tt was not an approach 
which could lead to any ways of improving leadership 

ehaviour. 

Later work on leadership has been conducted from a 
behavioural point of view; leaders and their subordinates are 
studied in actual work situations in order to discover whether 
Certain kinds of leadership behaviour are more effective than 
others, Research of this kind has obvious difficulties, e.g. the 
Presence of observers may distort normal behaviour, effective- 
hess is often difficult to measure, leaders’ behaviour may be 
influenced by the quality of their subordinates, and descrip- 
tions of different management styles easily become very 
Subjective. However, quite consistent results have been 
Obtained from many hundreds of studies, two of the most 


Important being summarised below. 
_ 4. The Prudential Life Insurance Company study. This 


important American study, carried out in the late nineteen- 
Orties, endeavoured to study managers and supervisors m 
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their normal circumstances, rather than create an artificial 
experimental environment. A large office organisation was 
divided into relatively high-producing and relatively low- 
producing departments, using the available records of the 
clerical time taken to deal with a certain amount of work. 
The supervisors of all the departments were then interviewed 
to find out how they approached their jobs and their attitudes 
towards the company, their subordinates and their colleagues. 
As a result of these interviews it was possible to divide the 
supervisors into two classes, as follows: 


(a) Employee-centred, in which emphasis was given to 
relationships within the department, and to the prefer- 
ences, needs and capacities of individual subordinates. The 
supervisor believed in helping his subordinates to get 
promotion and in giving them general rather than close 
supervision. 

(6) Production-centred, in which the subordinates were 
closely supervised and controlled, both as to the pace and the 
method of work. The need to get the work done on time was 
continually emphasised. 


When the productivity of the departments and the manage- 
ment styles of the supervisors were compared, it was foun 
that there was a very strong tendency for the high-producing 
departments to be run by employee-centred supervisors, and 
for the low-producing departments to be under production- 
centred supervisors, the efforts of the latter to push the work 
through being apparently self-defeating. The lesson drawn 
from this study was that supervisors should be encouraged or 
trained to move away from a production-centred approach an 
adopt an employee-centred style of management to obtain the 
best results from their subordinates. ü 


5. The Ohio State University study. In this investigation & 
large amount of miscellaneous information about management 
style was collected by means of interviews, observation and 
questionnaires. A preliminary examination of this material 
suggested that nine dimensions of management behaviour 
might exist. Statistical analysis was applied to the data, and 


two major factors emerged by which h dbe 
desorbed. Chay aes Amaniogerialatylecoul 
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(a) Consideration—including emphasis on mutual trust 
and respect between manager and subordinate, considera- 
tion for subordinates’ feelings, and two-way communication. 

(b) Initiating structwre—the close definitions of the jobs 
of subordinates, great activity by the manager in planning, 
controlling, initiating new ideas and criticising his 
subordinates. 

It will be seen that these definitions of two independent 
mensions of management behaviour are very similar to the 
definitions of employee-centredness and production centred- 
ness which were assumed to be at the opposite ends of one 
ension. Subsequent research has confirmed the Ohio 
findings, though the dimensions are often given other names, 
for example: 


(2) The analysis of leadership behaviour worked out by 
Blake and Mouton and known as the managerial grid uses 
the terms concern for people and concern for production. 

_ (b) Another approach, by W. J. Reddin, calls the dimen- 
Sions relationships orientation and task orientation but adds 

a third dimension, effectiveness. ; 

(c) F. E. Fiedler, in his research into leadership, uses the 

oo permissive, non-directive and task-controlling, direc- 

ve, 
(d) Douglas McGregor’s theory X and theory Y which is 
described in 11 is approximately similar in that theory X has 

a resemblance to initiating structure and theory Y to 

Consideration, oe 

(e) R. Likert uses the terms cooperative-motivation 
ren and job-organisation system. er 
Oor convenience and clarity, the two dimensions e 
fed emphasis on task and araphais on people. In the first 
at be neser regards his subordinates as factors of ay tig ina 
and o disposal for performing a certain task. He will = c 
this 102101 them in precise terms, their reward for aa ting 
Wou being monetary payment. It is improbable that they 
ould obtain satisfaction of ego or self-actualisation needs in 
Deom circumstances. When the manager puts the ea ae 
ome he regards his subordinates almost as his equa and 

A S not exercise strict authority over them. He ee ve 
to PA ave ideas to contribute and that it is part of his fun Tin 

aw out these ideas. Another assumption he makes is 
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they will produce good work without close or detailed super- 
vision, 7.e. that the job itself provides part of the motivation, 
perhaps by the satisfaction of the higher needs. 

Another part of the Ohio State University study was con- 
cerned with the relationship between management style and 
employee satisfaction as expressed in the rate of labour 
turnover and the number of grievances. It was found that both 
turnover and grievances were highest when the management 
style showed low consideration, irrespective of the degree of 
initiating structure that was shown. The lowest rates of 
turnover and grievances were found when the management 
style showed medium to high consideration together with low 
initiating structure. Thus the degree of consideration seems 
to be the dominant factor in determining this area of employee 
behaviour. The research did not, however, show a similar clear 
relationship between a particular management style and 
productivity. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


6. Management style and effectiveness. Although reductions 
in labour turnover and grievances are very valuable, the 
principal aim of the research into management style is to 
establish its relation to effectiveness, that is the degree to 
which it facilitates adequate or high productivity. The studies 
at the Prudential Life Insurance Company showed a clear 
relationship, 7.c. that the effective manager emphasised people. 
Later studies, however, did not produce such clear-cut results, 
some in fact showing the reverse relationship. Various other 
factors were then examined, among them the size of the firm, 
the personalities of the subordinates, the nature of the pro- 
duction process, the liking the subordinates had for the man- 
ager and the power the manager held in the organisation. It 
appears from all this research that no managerial style can be 
identified which will be effective in every situation; different 
work situations require different styles if they are to be 
managed effectively. It is sometimes said that a managet’s 
main skill is diagnostic; he assesses all the relevant factors in 
the work situation and diagnoses what management style will 
be the most effective. Unfortunately diagnosis cannot always 
be followed by appropriate behaviour, since many managers 
find it difficult to change their style (see 9). 
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7. The importance of the process. An important factor 
determining which particular management style is effective is 
the task structure—the extent to which the work is defined or 
programmed. Task structure in most cases depends on the 
technology, and is best illustrated by describing its two 
extremes: 


. (a) Structured or highly-programmed work (e.g. assembly 
ìne work in a mass-production factory) is strictly defined as 
to method and time. Each individual job is specialised and 
must be carried out as defined in order that it may fit into a 
complex production system. There are few work decisions 
the subordinate can make. 
(6) Unstructured or loosely-programmed work (e.g. as 
Ound in a research laboratory) is defined in very broad 
terms and gives the subordinate a large number of decisions 
Tegarding methods and sequence. Sometimes the task itself 
'S rather vague, and there may be many possible ways of 
accomplishing it. The subordinate is often given the freedom 
to choose the way he prefers. 


In a highly-programmed work situation the manager will 
oe inevitably S aghsise the task, for it is his responsibility 
Sages that jobs are done according to their precise aire 
8u ni, There is little purpose in asking employees for as 
imeestions about the way the work should be done, and 1 1 
R acticable to allow them to work at their own pace; suc 
ations would certainly upset the efficiency of the pronesi; 
Unsten Sat indeed be dangerous. In contrast, the one 
m: hactured work will as a rule obtain the best resmin y 
and. ar emg people, because most employees prefer to coni se 
and hags their own work rather than be closely supervi a 
tiong -7 often welcome the opportunity to contribute sugges- 
Supe: ae d ideas. When the work is loosely-programnnrs oa 
ana non is unnecessary and tends to be resente à ae 
motives 8 job should be to see that his subordinates anit 5 
Centr ating and self-directing. The success of the onp e 
Work Managers at the Prudential Insurance Con ere 
ag Comparatively unstructured, is an examp Pe ies 
Shoulg ,» alysis, individual differences among ek is 
Contribute” e overlooked; some do not expec’ aes 


5 © suggestions or take responsibility. In sue 
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leader, even in loosely-programmed work, must emphasise the 
task. 


8. Fiedler’s theory of leadership effectiveness. The American 
psychologist F. E. Fiedler has put forward a theory, based on 
several studies, which modifies the simple relationship which 
has just been described. Fiedler suggests that although in 
general the task-centred approach is best for structured work, 
it may also be effective when the work is unstructured, relations 
between the manager and his subordinates are poor and the 
manager’s formal powers (e.g. of dismissal or promotion) are 
weak. In other words, when conditions are unfavourable for 
the manager his best plan is take firm control of his subordi- 
nates. The theory goes on to confirm that in general the 
people-centred approach is best for unstructured work, but 
adds that this approach may also be effective when the work is 
structured and the manager powerful but not well-liked. 
Fiedler’s analysis thus uses four variables: 


(a) Emphasis on task or people. 

(b) Task structure. 

(c) Manager-subordinate relationships. 
(d) Powers of the manager. 


It shows that management style, to be effective, should take 
account of technology, social relationships and the place of the 
manager in the organisation. 


9. Changing managers. It may sometimes be quite obvious 
that a manager’s style is quite unsuitable for the work he is 
responsible for, and that he would be more effective if he could 
change his style. The most usual example is the authoritarian, 
task-centred manager, in charge of relatively unstructured 
work. Because attitudes of this kind are deeply rooted in the 
manager’s personality, they are very difficult to change, 
except superficially and temporarily. The techniques most 
often attempted are role-playing and group discussions of 
various kinds (see XX, 2), but there is no guarantee of their 
success. It is much easier to improve a manager’s knowledge, 
both of his immediate job and of new management techniques 
which he might find useful. Possibly the added self-confidence 
this knowledge brings may modify his management style. 

When a manager’s style is reasonably appropriate, but not 
quite suitable, knowledge of leadership theory and discussions 
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with other managers may well bring about an improvement. 
This change will not be maintained, however, unless the com- 
pany where he works is sympathetic to the change and has a 
work pattern which is compatible with the changed manage- 
ment style. For example, in a company which from top to 
bottom is run on very authoritarian lines, with rigid rules and 
procedures, it is impossible for one manager to maintain a 
people-centred style; he must conform to the prevailing code 
of managerial conduct in the company. 

Since the style of many managers cannot be changed, it may 
be necessary in order to make the best use of their abilities to 
transfer them to work more appropriate to their style. Another 
Possibility might be to change the degree to which the work is 
structured, but this would have great difficulties in practice. 


PARTICIPATION 


10. Definition. Worker participation is the inclusion of the 
employees in the decision making process of the organisation. 
It implies also that the employees have access to sufficient 
information on which to base their share in decisions. Some- 
times the power of the employee in making decisions is com- 
plete, because he is also regarded as a co-owner, as in the 

bbutzim in Israel and factories in Yugoslavia. On the other 
hand, in many companies in Great Britain participation may 
merely consist of the management informing employee repre- 
Sentatives of decisions that have already been made, and 
asking for their comments. The extent to which worker 
Participation is possible and desirable is a very controversial 
Subject, with political overtones. In this field Douglas 

Gregor and N. R. F. Maier have made useful contributions, 

ough they are concerned mainly with decisions at depart- 
Mental level rather than policy decisions for the organisation 
88 a whole. 


11. Theory X and Y. The American writer Douglas 
McGregor described two contrasting assumptions about e 
Chaviour of employees, called theory X and theory Y, whic! 

may be summarised as follows: 
i age employee 
(a) Theory X takes the view that the fy age eee pe 


dislikes wori will try to avoid responsibi 
e made to work ie mixture of close control and threats. 
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(b) Theory Y assumes that work is a natural and welcome 
activity which need not be externally controlled if the 
employee is adequately motivated, that employees will seek 
responsibility and that they can give valuable help in 
solving work problems. 


McGregor took the view that theory Y was the correct 
assumption to make, and that firms should be organised on 
that basis. He said that theory X gave employees the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy only basic and security needs at work, but a 
theory Y management attitude would enable them to satisfy 
Maslow’s higher needs, in particular ego and self-actualisation 
needs. A man’s job should be so constructed that it gave him 
the opportunity for full self-development. 

There are similarities between theory X and task-centred 
management on the one hand, and theory Y and people- 
centred management on the other, and the comments made in 
the previous section about styles of management apply to 4 
large extent to theories X and Y. Most employees would no 
doubt welcome the opportunity to have more control over their 
work and to put into practice their own ideas. There is un- 
doubtedly a large fund of valuable expertise, experience an 
originality among employees that is often untapped by 
management. Unfortunately some jobs are so closely limited, 
defined and integrated into a complex production process that 
opportunities to satisfy the higher needs at work are completely 
absent. Workers in jobs like these must quite often be treated 
in a theory X manner, i.e. coerced and controlled, if adequate 
effort is to be obtained. Moreover, there are many employees 
who do not expect to take responsibility at work and avoid it 
if they can. Therefore, management is sometimes justified in 
making theory X assumptions about employees. 


12. Quality and acceptance in decisions. The previous 
discussion of management style was concerned with the 
general tone of the manager’s behaviour and his typical way of 
dealing with work situations, but of course the manager wil 
have decisions of many kinds to make and should deal with 
them in different ways. 

The psychologist N. R. F. Maier has suggested a way of 
analysing the various decisions which have to be made by a 
manager which should help him to decide how they should be 
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handled. According to Maier, decisions may be described 
ae to their quality and their acceptance, defined as 
‘ollows: 


(a) The quality of a decision is the extent to which it uses 
objective facts, particularly as regards technical knowledge 
or financial resources. A high-quality decision would involve 
the Consideration of complex technical data or the expendi- 
ture (or saving) of large sums of money. wr 

(b) The acceptance of a decision is the extent to which it 
affects the personal feelings of subordinates, how much their 
emotions and need-satisfactions are involved. 


rae The four types of decision. This analysis is illustrated in 
ae 4, in which four types of decision are shown, involving 

‘nus proportions of quality and acceptance. 
(a) High acceptance, low quality decisions do not need 


expert technical knowledge or incur large financial outlay, 
but they matter a great deal to the subordinates. Canteen 


EXAMPLES: 


EXAMPLES: : 
Canteen questions Pay, working hours 
tea breaks. and other conditions 
of employment, 
High 
w 
S 
= 
E 
3 PLE; 
g sei ces of raw 
i Arrangements for Purc! jals. 
cleaning premises. materi 
Low 


High 


Low 
QUALITY 


Fig. 4. 
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questions are an obvious example, others are holiday rotas 
and arrangement of desks in an office. 

(b) High acceptance and high quality decisions not only 
affect subordinates’ personal lives to a great extent but also 
have important technical and financial implications for 
management. Wages and salaries are the obvious example, 
others are changes in hours or working methods. 

(c) Low acceptance and low quality decisions are trivial and 
unimportant; they arouse little interest among subordinates 
and do not require very much money or technical knowledge. 

(4) Low acceptance and high quality decisions do not affect 
subordinates very much personally, but have a high technical 
or financial content. The purchase of raw materials, the 
design of products, and the prices charged for products are 
examples of this type of decision. 


14. How to deal with decisions. This analysis is useful be- 
cause it can guide a manager in the way he should deal with the 
different decisions which come his way. He can assume that if 
a decision matters a great deal to his subordinates they will 
want some part in making the decision, but that if it does not 
affect their interests the decision can be made without involv- 
ing them. A decision which has to be based on complex 
technical and financial considerations, perhaps affecting the 
long-term interests of the company, needs the expertise of 
qualified managers, who must keep in mind the requirements 
to maximise profits or comply with the law. In many cases the 
subordinates do not have the knowledge necessary to make 
decisions of this type, nor are they interested in them. 
Obviously the most difficult decisions to make are those which 
are not only of high quality but also affect the subordinates 
personally, 


A manager may therefore deal with the four main types of 
decision as follows: 


(a) High acceptance, low quality—by consultation with 
subordinates, sometimes allowing them to play the major 
part in making the decisions. In many companies canteen 
committees have been formed, consisting almost entirely of 
rank-and-file employees, to supervise the running of the 
canteen. 

(b) High acceptance, high quality—by negotiation with the 
subordinates. Management and employees both have 
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interests they wish to protect, which in many ways are 
incompatible. The usual way of resolving the conflict is by 
bargaining and compromise, neither side being completely 
satisfied with the decision but both accepting it as fairly 
reasonable. 

(c) Low acceptance, low quality decisions—either by the 
manager without reference to his subordinates, or by delega- 
tion to a lower level of supervision. Maier suggests that in 
many cases they may be decided by tossing a coin. 

(d) Low acceptance, high quality decisions—by the manager 
alone, or with the advice of experts. The employees would 
not expect to be consulted, nor would they have the know- 
ledge to make a useful contribution. 


Maier’s method of describing decisions is therefore very useful 
in identifying the extent to which employees should participate 
in decisions affecting themselves or their work, It guides a 
manager in his day-to-day work, but does not claim to deal with 
Participation on the larger scale, t.e. at the level of the organisa- 
tion as a whole. 


15. Participation in company-level decisions. McGregor and 
Maier were concerned above all with the employee's participa- 
tion in decisions affecting him directly and in the short term. 
There is plenty of evidence that most, though not all, employees 
are very willing to take part in decisions of this type, but not 
Very much evidence about their willingness to be involved n 

ecisions at the highest level, e.g. manufacturing or investment 
Policy. In the great majority of organisations there is very 
little participation by employees in policy decisions; some- 
times there are varying degrees of consultation, as follows: 
(a) Employees are consulted before a decision is made, 
but tue is ee is not bound by ren views, though it 
usually tries to take them into account. ,Ț 

(b) a are informed of decisions and e pon 

sulted about their effects. The decisions may be modifie 


detail, isi d negotiations 
(c) Employees are informed of decisions, an nega ae 
take place between them and the managemen 
implementation. The detailed application of a redundancy 
€cision is an example. 


(d) There is a company suggestion scheme. 
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In many companies there is neither participation nor con- 
sultation, but merely information to employees about the 
decisions that have been made. 


16. Participation—a summing up. In such a controversial 
subject, influenced so much by individual attitudes, it is 
impossible to come to a clear conclusion. The reader might 
like to make his own judgment, based on the following argu- 
ments, firstly in favour of participation and secondly against 
it. 

In favour: 


(2) It makes use of the knowledge and experience of 
employees, which are usually at least as valuable as a 
manager’s. 

(b) Employees are more motivated in their work if they 
can take part in decisions affecting their work. If they 
think that decisions are unfair to them, they will be less 
motivated. 

(c) The greater the number of people involved in a 
decision, the less the possibility of important factors being 
overlooked. 

(4) Unworkable, impracticable decisions are avoided. 

(e) Many decisions impinge directly on employees’ lives; 
it is only right that they should help to make them. 

(f) Employees by their efforts contribute to the prosperity 
of the company; it is right that their voice should be heard. 

(g) Modern educational methods and policies encourage 
independent, informed thinking. Employees should be en- 
couraged to apply this to their work. 

Against: 

(a) Involving the employees in decisions is time-con- 
suming; many decisions have to be made urgently. 

(b) Most employees do not have the technical knowledge 
on which to base the majority of decisions. 

(c) Employees have no responsibility for making the best 
use of the company’s assets and maximising profits; the 
managers of the company have this responsibility and their 
decisions must recognise it. 

(d) Employees tend to take the short-term view, and may 
oppose decisions which may benefit the company in the long 
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ru 

ee lags nor N rewards to employees in the 
Gisouramedl ure. ovation and enterprise may be 
Ea pce ne apa lee at company policy level needs 

„cun ome machinery that it is onl; i 
ee in small pares ad peepee 
to a a ay employees take the view that they are not paid 
which ca ecisions, and will only become involved in decisions 
( c eat them directly. 
Fe ora k a fundamenta. conflict of interests between 
a : a EAR a 

hen parkeak, mployees; negotiation is more realistic 


T $ 
S ne eee against participation are much weaker, some 
owners ate pon esitont, when the employees are also the 
rather sm i company. There are a few companies, usually 
oth Pei , of this type in Great Britain; they seem to be 
created a a, successful and stable. Most have been 
ai, pias built up by a single owner, who has then given 
compan ay to his employees. Possibly the number of such 
ies is too small for reliable conclusions to be drawn. 


PROGRESS TEST 8 
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leader a 2) tho difference between an unofficial an 
d production-centred leader- 


d an official 


Ship, fa employee-centred an 
3. Wh: * 

la at is tho relationship between management st; le and 
bour turnover? (5) nonseIp g y! 

z cribo the most appropriate 


efine unstructured work and des 
management for it. (7, 8) 
6. S at is worker participation? (10) 
to the eee a. theories X and Y. Is theory Y always preferable 
X? (11) 
man Describe tho different types of decision which confront & 
gets (12-14) 
ents for and against worker participa- 
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CHAPTER Ix 
COMMUNICATIONS AND CHANGE 


COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Definition. Communications consist of all tHe ee 
by which information is transmitted and received. rA 

subject matter may include facts, intentions, attitudes, T 
and the chief purpose of communications is to make 


Teceiver of a communication understand what is in the mind 
of the sender, Therefore 


unless it is received and und 
understanding is a change in 
tions can be regarded as 


consist of management, employee: a 
1 not come to life unless communica- 
tions effectively link all 


» communications have 
an importance which goes beyond the tr. 
tion of information. The form which 


eis $ nagement policies. 
Many industrial disputes originate in a failure of communica- 
tions—a misunderstanding by the employees of the intentions 
of management (or vice versa), or a misinterpretation of 
company policy. és 
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3. i 
manioations’s communications. It is useful to divide com- 
meaning abe an organisation into two kinds: formal, 
informal ie or approved by the management, and 
Ginman t unofficial and unplanned methods of 

etween on ion. Another distinction that can be made is 
no moia fo communication, in which the sender makes 
communicati ar a reaction from the receiver, and two-way 

om the re ìon, which is framed in such a way that a response 
communication in is provided for and encouraged. One-way 
Wo-way Aa jon is quick and preserves management authority; 
Participati mmunication is much slower and indicates a more 
R se approach to decision-making. 
tions ie ten or spoken word dominates formal communica- 
gestures novia communications also include for example 
Or not pr acial expressions, what is not said, or who is present 
someone ae at a meeting. Many rumours begin because 
ications a drawn conclusions from several non-verbal 
© offices, ; glimpse of a senior manager studying & plan of 
Measure f accompanied by a stranger who holds a large tape- 
accommod eee no doubt start a rumour that the office 
Omm: ation is to be changed. 
their gj unications may be analysed yet again according to 
Arection; they may be: 
0) Downwards—from a higher level 
o a lower. 


H Upwards—from a lower level to a higher. 
Lateral or sideways—from one level to another of 


approximately the same level. 


in the organisation 


Mo 
St formal communications are downwards, while informal 
lateral. It seems that 


Co: + k 
tee oe are mostly upwards or 
ey do rganisations have communications problems because 
Res not make formal arrangements for communications to 
Peet barat or laterally, thus cutting management off from 
Stv yees’ ideas and opinions and making coordination 
een departments unnecessarily difficult. 


e various formal 


4. Formal methods of communication. Th 
ised as follows: 


mMm 
ethods of communication may be summar: 
(a) Written instructions and announcements by notices 


on boards, internal memoranda, notices in pay-packets, 
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company magazines, letters to each employee. One-way, 
downwards and permanent. 

(b) Broadcast messages over a public address system. 
One-way, downwards and not permanent, i.e. misunder- 
standings cannot be checked. 


(c) Large meetings of employees addressed by a senior 
Manager. One-way (because response is inhibited in a large 
meeting), downwards, and not permanent unless the infor- 
mation given is confirmed later in writing. 

(d) Small meetings of no more than about twenty em- 
ployees. Two-way (because comments and questions are 
easy). Mainly downwards, but with some provision for 
upwards communication. Not permanent. 

(e) Inter-departmental committees, Two-way and lateral. 

ot permanent in themselves, but usually followed by ® 
written summary of the discussion and decisions reached. 

(f) Interviews to give instructions or information or t0 
review a subordinate’s performance (i.e. appraisal, see 
XVIII). One-way or two-way according to the manner in 
which the interview is conducted. Downwards and not 
permanent. If this method is used to transmit instructions 


through several layers of the organisation by a series © 


interviews, distortion is possible because the original instruc- 


tions may be reworded or misunderstood on their 
(g) Joint committees of 


(h) Suggestion schemes. Maialy one 
but to some extent two-way and do 
20). Permanent, because 
writing. 

(i) Attitude and other questionnaires (see VII, 14). 
One-way, upwards and permanent, 


-way and upwards, 
downwards (see XXIV, 
Suggestions are submitted in 


5. Informal methods of communications, 


(a) The normal casual conversations 
employees at all levels. Two-way, 
permanent. 


These are: 


which occur between 
multi-directional, not 
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in in neti network of telephone or personal contacts 
work pase s of the organisation, to help in getting the 
af A AREE quickly than by using the official methods 
favours or cation. This network, often based on mutual 
organisati personal friendships, is extremely active in most 
permanent, It is two-way, multi-directional and not 
G gs 
orp sie aan written material circulating 
multi imr e.g. caricatures, satirical poems. 
(a) S ectional, permanent. 
De cf signs and gestures, ¢.g- warning others of the 
ent. of a manager. One-way, lateral, not perman- 
e 
n 3) Buinons, or the grapevine, Sprea 
Source ‘our methods above, and base 
alae th on information and guesswork. 
tina  oentrate on the more sen: 


within the 
One-way, 


d by a combination 
d on miscellaneous 
Tt is rarely entirely 
sational aspects of a 


al communication 


Iti 
8 probably true to say that when the form: 
ly inefficient, the 


Syste: 

F m: taabi i 

o wi an organisation are comparative 
Tmal systems become more active. 


. 8. The psychology of communications. It is possible to 


Im: 

De the effectiveness of communications by applying the 
subje te of attention, perception and motivation. The 
Subjective and objective factors of attention (see I, 7) are 


1m s 
Portant in the following ways: 
e should show that it is 


an The wording of a messagi 
i ected towards the receiver personally, e.g- “You will be 
eg to hear that: aces DOE “Tè has been decided 
AD 6 aa” 
(b) Rumours spread rapidly because they emphasise 
subjective factors, of ais a4 sis 
d (c) A crowded untidy notice board carrying many out of 
ate notices will not be looked at; it should carry only 
relevant material, arranged in such a way that it is easily 
ediately obvious. 


read, and that new notices are imm 
(d) An urgent or important notice should be very large, 


printed on coloured paper, have @ title printed in unusual 
ype or appear more than once on the same notice board. 


the 
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7. The importance of perception. Communication is also 
affected by perception (see I, 9-10) in the following ways: 


(2) A communication, written or spoken, which uses 
words which appear long and unfamiliar to the receiver may 
be perceived as condescending and may therefore arouse 
resentment. The meaning of the words may be pei 
preted. Short words in clearly constructed sentences shoul 
be used where possible. 

(6) The intention of the communication may not be 
understood, sometimes because the sender of the message 18 
not clear in his own mind as to what he wants to say and why 
but more often because the perceptions of the sender and the 
receiver regarding the subject of the communication are 
different. The attitudes of management and employees 
regarding a change in working arrangements may well be 
diametrically opposed; a well-meant communication about 
them from management will probably then be perceived by 
the employees as a threat of some kind. A statement by & 
manager to a subordinate that he wishes to discuss the 
previous year’s work may be made in a helpful, problem- 
solving spirit but perceived by the subordinate as some kind 
of accusation against which he must put up a defence. 


drawn are: 


(a) One-way communication, which is eas 
quite adequate for subjects which are straightforward, 
expected or urgent. Methods which can be used are notices, 
letters, public address announcements, and talks to large 
meetings. ie. y 

(b) Two-way communication, 
consuming and demands some p: 


y and quick, is 


which can be quite time- 
atience and personal skills, 
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shi 

ante Mg nged for subjects which are complicated, un- 

which Te personal concern to the receivers or about 

Detter cae could make a worth-while contribution. A 

readily Meth, may be reached, and it will be accepted more 

intervig ethods which can be used are small meetings, 
ews and committees. 


9. TA 
munion munication and participation. The subject of com- 
Pation, di as much in common with leadership and partici- 
Manager scussed in the previous chapter. Whatever style a 
adopts aie Ses, he must communicate effectively. Even if he 
etter re extremely task-centred approach he will obtain a 
Possible Sponse if he communicates his instructions clearly, if 
Style ls e acne the reasons for them. A manager whose 
effectiy © work through his subordinates must obviously foster 
elie frequent two-way communication with them. 
cision Ipation, which by definition involves a sharing of 
Com ee by the employees, can only be successful if 
e bası ee are two-way and efficient. The decisions must 
their ed on adequate information reaching the employees or 
both pep eeentatives, and management and employees must 
effici e assured of the other’s good faith. This again implies 
ent and frequent two-way communication. 


DEALING WITH CHANGE 


en . The effects of change. Since the end of the 1939-45 War 
*adical changes have been occurring in all parts of commerce, 


ponty and the public services. A very rapid rate of technical 
Ovation has produced new materials, new methods and new 
d to exist, some have 


Products. Some companies have cease 5 y 

een taken over by larger and more successful competitors, while 
Others have grown very quickly and changed their character 
Completely. Eventually, these changes will affect the indi- 
Vidual employee. He may be expected to learn a new skill, or 
Modify his present skill; he may find that he is expected to 

ecome an adjunct to a computer instead of a traditional 
clerk; his job may become part of a complicated production 
system; he may be asked to move to another part of the 
country; he may be promoted, demoted, or made redundant. 
The results of change so far as the employee is concerned can 
be extremely beneficial or they can be disastrous. At one time 
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the disadvantages of change (e.g. demotion or redundancy) 
were suffered above all by the shop-floor worker, other em. 
ployees being shielded from them to a large extent. N owadays 
the adverse effects of change can be felt by all levels, including 


ervers that working conditions would be improved. The 
resistance may, of course, disappear eventually, the ae 
then saying that they prefer the new arrangements to the old, 
but before this happens opposition from employees, accom- 


(a) Important and Permanent decisions about an em- 
ployee’s working life are made by people who are often 
unknown and remote, 

(b) The employee may lose his job or be transferred to & 
lower-paid job. 

(c) The skill and experience he has a 
years may suddenly become valueless, 

(4) His status in the firm may be lower. 

(e) Cohesive social groups may be broken up, together 
with established relationships, roles, and customs, 


(f) New relationships must be established, new customs 
learned. 


(9) Familiar things represent Security: unfamiliar things 
insecurity. 

(h) Personal life may 
move to a new district, 


equired over the 


be upset by new working times or a 


gain, some 


q nd tend to 
attract employees who like uncertainty and variety. In these 
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Companies cha i 

lo nges are not likely to be resisted by the em- 
Ployees unless they are obviously unreasonable. = 


12, i 5 

logical o oing resistance to change. Investments in techno- 
that mana, Tganisational innovations will not bring the benefits 
change The woe expect if the employees show resistance to 
of producti e costs of dealing with disputes and the low level 
Managers ivity that is often found can be so great that some 
are poor, particularly in companies where industrial relations 
han face prefer to retain an out-of-date technology rather 
Would bri the turmoil that the introduction of new methods 
chan ng. A manager should therefore realise that resistance 
Singer a likely to occur, is not based on stupidity or ob- 
thou, n and can be reduced, if not overcome, by some fore- 
c] ane . The essential first step is to ensure that when 
Com: ges in working methods or in the organisation of the 
a ae any are being planned, full consideration is given to the 
hersi that will occur in the human resources of the company. 
Which ore some kind of manpower plan is required (see XII), 
tion will include for example recruitment, transfer, promo- 
carener raining, and redundancies. When this has been done, 
in ‘ul thought should be given to the method of communicat- 

E the effects of the change to the employees: 
(a) Where it is practicable, there. should be some 
Enrticipation by the employees in decisions which affect 
cir daily work. If the decision cannot be changed in 
Principle, then there should be participation about the way 


it is put into effect. i 

(b) The threat to security which many employees feel may 

e reduced by telling employees individually, and at the 

earliest possible moment, what their new jobs will be and 
their position in the new organisation structure. 

kill and experience can be 


(c) The loss of valuable sl hee = 
count: d by a programme of re-training, emphasising 
er Ee En d to do work he is unfitted for, 


that no one will be expecte he is ur 
and that an opportunity to learn a new skill is being offered. 
(d) It is occasionally possible to preserve existing social 
groups, transferring them to new work as a unit instead of 
dispersing them. ; i 
s who will suffer financially should be at 


(e) The employee: 
least partially compensated, e.g. by removal and settling-in 
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expenses if they are required to move house, by goan E 
eir previous income for a period if they are transferr Das 

a lower-paid job, and by giving generous ex gratia paymi 

if they are made redundant. k mall, 
(f) Even when the change is comparatively ‘ll ie 

perhaps affecting only a few people, resistance wi that 

reduced if the top management of the company show 


: n 
they know about the change and understand its effects 0’ 
the employees, 


(g) The change should 
communication process (see 
should be encouraged while 


In some companies it must b 
described above would not 


be made known by a tare 
8), and two-way communica 
the change is proceeding. 


en implement it very padden y 
c action of this kind is rarei 


(a) formal and informal 

(b) one-way and two-way 

(c) downwards, upwards and 
3. Describe three methods of fo; 


6. When should two 
to one-way? (8) A 
7. Why do most employees resist ch; 
8. How can resistance to change be 


“way communication be used in preference 


ange? (11) 
reduced? (12) 


CHAPTER X 


(0) 
THER INFLUENCES ON EMPLOYEE 
BEHAVIOUR 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Th 
chapters «o PoTtance of the work situation. In the preceding 
ave been ai us influences on the behaviour of people at work 
following eed These can be summarised under the 
a 3 
O Physique, making the individual more suitable for 
() T s than for others. 
the ca, ntelligence, which also affects suitability for jobs and 
(c) peony for learning. 
Perce ersonality, which incl 
(a) Prion, motivation, and social adjus' 
immedi hysical working conditions, which 
intent ate job environment suitable to t 
le) Th fatigue and accidents. 
cond he working group, imposing its own standards of 
uct and output on the individual but offering some 
‘Vantage in return. 
which to be effective should take 


aol!) Stale of leadership, 
count of the nature of the process and the type of 


employee. 
. (g) Participation, the degree to which employees can share 
In decision making. 

(h) Communications, the spread of knowledge about 
Policies, intentions and attitudes within the company. Par- 
ticular reference was made to the connection between com- 
munication and the handling of change. 

Tt has been shown, for example in the discussions on job satis- 

‘action and leadership, that the type of production process is 
an important factor in behaviour at work. It is logical to 
assume, therefore, that the actions of an employee depend not 
Only on his individual qualities and the influence of the work- 
ing group ‘put also on the wre t job he is doing and the type 


udes the important factors of 


tment. 
should make the 


he employee and 
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of company he is in. The same individual in a different job, oz 
in a different company, could behave in quite a different w: T 
A great deal of research has been done in recent years to 8 si 
if certain work situations produce characteristic behaviot 
among employees; the most important results of this ae 
ill be described later in this chapter (see 2-7). An accep st 
name for this area of study has not yet appeared; the si 
popular term is Possibly structural determinants of behaviour. 


e en set up to investigate conditions 
of work in the docks. It showed that most dockers wer 


means of a very complex payment-b -results system. Many 
dockers lived in communities near the bee and mixed socially 


(a) Because the employee had no 1 
employer, and vice versa, behaviour 


Tat dockers were ready to strike on 
trivial matters, and the empl i 


an employer, increased by the fı 
lived in communities, Therefo 
spread through the docks b 


(c) The com; 


plex payment System gave rise to many 
disputes. 
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eg. th P 
e Tei a growth of container traffic, have arisen since. 
ofthe Hance poe however, an interesting demonstration 
conditio portance of the effect of organisation and working 
ns on employee behaviour. 


8. A 
ite nes ontrasting factories. Tom Lupton studied condi- 
avy ele sa das in north-west England; the first made 
he el ctrical equipment and the second made garments. 
ork} ectrical factory the employees had formed cohesive 
payment hoe imposing output norms and manipulating the 
ate very.. Y-results system so that weekly pay did not fluctu- 
ut ker much. The management knew this was happening 
In th © no attempt to stop it. 
each E ment factory no working groups had formed and 
Mana, orker did his best to earn as much as he could. The 
hem pront kept a very tight control on piece-rates, altering 

Wit became too easy to earn a bonus. i 

explai differences between behaviour in the two factories were 
and ined as follows. The electrical factory enjoyed stable 
on, Prosperous market conditions, with orders in hand for a 
aay Period. Labour costs were low in proportion to total 
Co: S. The employees decided that it was desirable to aim for 
nstant earnings and restriction of output in case manage- 


Ment decided that bonus earnings were too easy to get and 
Png the scheme should be made tighter. Management con- 

ved at this because labour costs were low, because they 
Wished to avoid disputes which might hold up production, 
and because they knew that most of their employees, having 


transferable skills, could easily obtain jobs elsewhere. 
dustry is seasonal and 


On the other hand, the garment in ‘season 
Uncertain. Labour costs are high and competition intense. 
This particular factory, like most in the industry, was small, 
its management having close contact with the shop floor. 
The employees, wh 


The Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions investigated the effects on worker behaviour of changes 
in the method of coal-mining in Durham. The old system 
was almost entirely manual; a small group of miners hacked 


4. Coal mining. 
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an 
at the coal, loaded it, and propped up the roof, pie nlf: 
being skilled at any of these tasks, ‘The group we inder, 
selected, a vacancy being filled by the choice of the rema: They 
and its members spent much of their free time together. ld be 
were paid as a group and had little supervision. As wo 
expected, the group was extremely cohesive. eee 
r the 1939-45 War the Longwall system or anne T 
introduced. This system used a complex and noisy mac cks. 
Which cut the coal and automatically loaded it into Ep ing 
Between forty and fifty men worked on a shift, each persa 
trained in a special skill. Payment varied according bo in 
job. Each shift was also Specialised; one was engaged 
Preparation, another in getting, the other in advancing: 
Although the Longwall method was technologically mu cS 
more advanced than the traditional method, its results a 
disappointing, Not only was output lower than expected 
i 3 and much absence. jn 
gators suggested that the change $ 
d a new social system which oon P 
old. There was friction between 


shifts, which themselves were too large and dispersed to form 


A different metho 
posed which was s 


men on each shift were again self-selected and were allowed to 
allocate jobs themselves, The group output bonus was restored. 

This new method of work, although by engineering standards 
less efficient than the previo 


us method, gave higher produc- 
tion with less absence and fewer accidents, ue x 


5. Technology, organisational stru 


haviour. A most important study 
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meitan ee covered the whole structure of manage- 
the pattern pene and showed considerable variations in 

0 the size of e rganisation which could not at first be related 

ever, when th, ee of industry, or business success. How- 

System some al ms were grouped according to production 

organisational ji k ar relationships appeared concerning both 

main clas: structure and employee behaviour. The three 
ses of technology used in the study were: 


a a production and small batch—articles made to 
tities, orders either singly (one-off) or in small quan- 
b 
RA a batch and mass production—articles made on 
(c = lines, in large or very large quantities. 

trolled rocess production—articles made by a highly con- 
y no process, the materials being handled almost entirely 
n-human means and rarely visible (e.g. an oil refinery). 


The research showed that 


6. 
Results of the Essex research. 
successful firms had 


with; 
araa adli class of technology the most 
Numbe mately the same type of organisation in terms of the 
me T of levels of management, the span of control, the ratio 
putes te and supervisory staff to total personnel and the 
for thi to which jobs were precisely defined. More relevant 
s book are the relationships which were found to exist 


etween the type of technology and the behaviour of em- 


Ployees; in firms which used the same production arrangements 
loyees in all of them 


it was extremely probable that the em: 
vould tend to Dave in much the PE way and be satisfied 
th their jobs to approximately the same degree. This area of 
e research can be summarised as follows: 
(a) Span of control—in unit and process production the 
Span of control was smaller than it was in mass production. 

he closer relationship between the supervisor and his 
subordinates in unit and process production tended to con- 
tribute to better industrial relations. 

(b) Management specialisation—in unit production the 
managers responsible for production were expected to have 
a wide range of technical skills, but in mass production 
there were large numbers of specialists (e.g. in production 

engineering and work study) whose ex- 


planning, methods r 
istence limited the authority each line manager could 
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ecial- 
exercise, In process production there were few aes a i 
ists, the managers of the process usually ieee wae 
necessary scientific and technical competence. 


i et 
ployees ïn unit and Process production were able to g 
immediate decisions fi i 


teferred to the sp 


. ; s it was 
(c) Pressure on the employees—in unit prodgotion en aa 
recognised that to get the best results, t.e. to pro 


e pressure that was put nt 
Process far less than the pressure they mig 
‘om a human Supervisor, 


7. The affluent worker, This is the title of a book (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1968) in which J. Goldthorpe and his 
collaborators described an investigation carri 
among a sample of 229 manual workers, all earning at least 
£17 a week, high earnings for that period. Thi i 
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the atti : 
eer and behaviour of employees in three firms, en- 
tively, Pei batch, mass and process production respec- 
instrumental most striking result of the research was the 
Workers, 7 ¢ reek shown by the majority of semi-skilled 
Mass and ‘th e machinists in small batch, the assemblers in 
Tegarded th © process workers in process production. They 
tainin S jobs simply as a means to an end; a way of 
needs re th igh Income which they could use to satisfy their 
Interestin, eir leisure time. In many cases they had left 
ployment and responsible jobs to take up their present em- 
expect to only because the pay was higher. They did not 
Interest, j obtain Satisfaction from their work, they took no 
ade en Social activities offered by the company and 
Visor wh Tiends at work. They preferred the type of super- 
oan Wa, left them alone. In contrast with the findings of 
tudes helen in Essex, there were few differences in atti- 
Process ween the employees of the small batch, mass and 
he oe duction firms, 
in his seuslusion drawn by Goldthorpe was that the employees 
faction udy were influenced to some extent by the job satis- 
techno), and social conditions they found in the particular 
instry °gy in which they worked, but much more by the 
attitude ental attitude to work which they all shared. This 
Placed © WaS based on the great importance the employees 
a on leisure pursuits and the family and on an acceptance 
The w jobs offer satisfaction of ego and achievement needs. 
Beg job is regarded as the means of satisfying basic and 
higha needs and providing enough money to satisfy the 
e er needs outside work. Attitudes to work cannot therefore 
to kispely understood without knowing employees’ attitudes 
©. 


8. The influence of occupations on behaviour. The behaviour 
of an employee is influenced not only by the type of company 
m which he works but by the traditions, physical effort and 

ental demands of his occupation. Examples of occupations 
ich are often associated with typical behaviour are: 


(a) Professional workers (e.g. lawyers, architects and doc- 
tors), who have undergone a long course of training carefully 
controlled by a professional body which usually has statu- 
tory recognition. There is a strict code of ethics, and often 
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some restriction on the numbers entering te Etoile 
Most professional workers seem to have high jo leisure time. 
their working life often extending into ge loyalties 
When they are employed by a company t n and their 
appear to be divided between their professio 
employer, A ineerings 
O) _——— (e.g. skilled manual workers in pee ‘ceship 
uilding, printing, etc.), who have served an SPE the trade 
which is controlled jointly by the employer an s entering 
union, the latter frequently restricting the num manua! 
the craft, They enjoy high status among ot! they can 
workers, have an independent outlook bevaus er, an 
use their skills fairly easily with another employer, 


er 
less valuable as they get o a 
because their stamina and speed of reaction decrease supa 
they change employers they frequently change their oce 


and company, often showing an instrumental approach. 
(d) Process workers, wh i 


(e) White collar workers, who traditionally are expected 
nagement attitudes rather than 

manual workers, They enjoy 
greater fringe benefits, shorter hours and less discipline than 
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man 
in = and are on progressive salaries. They are 
categorie eated by managers as individuals rather than as 
job atch” differences in salaries usually reflect this. Their 
control aon can be quite high when they are able to 
0 routi eir own work and see its results, but low when they 
ein ee apparently meaningless clerical operations. 
aie ience is often valuable to one employer only, and 
is difficult to transfer. ciamscaieniitiaitil = 


shown ur. It has been 
that an employee’s attitudes and behaviour are influ- 


nalors aw oes 
eve Veich he works and the constraints and opportun- 
his occupation. In addition the working group, the 


Participative Hes : FE 
` e management, avoiding any, companies where it is 
practised. Dill Kegrstch. the nature of his work will also affect 


8 leisure, and the way he wishes to spend his leisure may 
Social class, which some- 


W 
‘ae govern his choice of occupation. c 
is es opens occupational doors and sometimes closes them, 
another important factor, though class in its turn 1s partly 


"rendent on oomiipation: - PE worst ermal 
ny interdependent factors, ‘orming & n 

system, einen the behaviour of people at work. It is the 
ask of personnel management to formulate and administer 
Policies, methods and institutions ‘which take account of these 


actors, 


PROGRESS TEST 10 

l. Describe an investigation into the effects of the work 
environment on employe? behaviour. ( P n 

2. Summarise the T ts of Joan Woodward’s research in 

«instrumental approach” to work? (7) 

Jes of the way in which a person’s occupation 


PART TWO 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


CHAPTER XI 
WHAT IS PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT? 


1. Definiti 
Publian tion, The Institute of Personnel Management has 
the following definition : 


“p 
ceed with! management is that part of management con- 
an enterpris People at work and with their relationships within 
effective o; e. Its aim is to bring together and develop into an 
rpriso rganisation the men and women who make up an 
OF ‘ye and, having regard for the well-being of the individual 
contribution ing groups, to enable them to make their best 
n on to its success. 
develo, articular, personnel management is concerned with the 
M Pment and application of policies governing: 
‘eee planning, recruitment, selection, placement and 
E doaaination; 
Si cation and training; career development; 
fine of employment, methods and standards of remunera- 
n; 
orking conditions and employee servici 
ormal and informal AON. and consultation both 
through the representatives of employers and employees 


and at all levels throughout the enterprise; 
of agreements on wages and 


®gotiation and application f 
working oodi; procedures for the avoidance and 
Settlement of disputes. 

Personnel management is also concerned with the human and 
Social implications of change in internal organisation and 
Methods of working, and of economic and social changes in the 
Community.” 


eS; 


ustrial psychology. Another way of 


2. Th i of ind’ 
The application t is to regard it as a range of 


Purpose i: t only € 
develop satisfactory relationships among them but to motivate 
them both by providing them with jobs which are satisfying 
in themselves (if this is early possible) and by offering 
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them financial and other rewards. To emphasise the psychos 
logical basis of personnel management, it may be re-de: 


as that part of management which deals with people at work 
as regards: 


(a) Utilisation—zecruitment, selection, transfer, promo 
tion, separation, appraisal, training and development. is 
(b) Motivation—job design, remuneration, fringe ben 
fits, consultation, participation, negotiation and justice. a 

(c) Protection—working conditions, welfare services, 
safety, implementing appropriate legislation. 


These three divisions are not separate and self-contained. For 


example, an employee who has been well selected and trained 
for his job will be more motiv. 


s and satisfy so f their 
needs. In this part of the book, whi 7 Some; © 
management practice, the reader shi 


mind the findings of industrial psychology which have already 
been described. 
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who has woe for personnel management. Everyone 
Manager, In ond over others is in some degree a personnel 
understanding ¢ F to get the work done he must have some 

select the ded people as individuals and as a group, how 
subordinates er for a job, how to assess and train his 

managers and how to motivate them to work effectively. 
and should act supervisors are therefore personnel managers 
ment in their eon such even when there is a personnel depart- 
Or Wise to ref companys On many occasions it is not possible 
With later: a a matter to a personnel department to be dealt 
eXpert da sare however, reference is necessary SO that 
Teached whi hi can be given to the problem and a decision 
ch takes into account factors of which the depart- 


ntal 
manager may be ignorant. 


In order that personnel 
an outline will now be 
ain headings 


5. Out 
tiation of the following chapters. 
Siven of ee be seen as a whole, 
Utilisati e ollowing chapters, under the three m. 
ion, motivation and protection. 


ription of manpower 


(a) Utilisation begins with a desc: 
d description of jobs. 


lanni 
i ome followed by the analysis an 
calle re group of topics together form what is sometimes 
epart the employment process, in many large personnel 
com ments the responsibility of a specialist officer. It 
m ae recruitment, selection, transfer, promotion, de- 
tio ion and separation, together with the relevant legisla- 
ar n. Appraisal, training and development which together 
Bük sometimes called the development process complete the 
ject of utilisation. 
(b) Motivation is imp! f the topics dealt with 
under utilisation, because ke the best use of an em- 
Ploy ee a manager must try to otivate him. J ‘ob satisfaction 


is also increased by being emp Oy". 
nagement which are particularly con- 


payment, fringe 

(c) Protection 
e.g. hours of work, 
together with the rele 


visions. 
B 
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PROGRESS TEST 11 


1. Define personnel management. (1, 2) 
2. What is the me; 


aning of the term human resources manage 
ment? (8) 
3. Who has the res 


ponsibility for personnel management in 4 
company? (4) 


CHAPTER XI 


MANPOWER PLANNING 


1. Definitj 
efinition. Manpower planning, which has received con- 
may be defined as an 


sid 
empe attention in recent years, 
will be re o forecast how many and what kind of employees 
is likel quired in the future, and to what extent this demand 
y to be met. 


2. i 
maki a ose, Manpower planning can help management in 
8 decisions in the following areas: 


(a) Recruitment 

(c) o danos of redundancies n 
at ‘aining—numbers and categories 
(e) anagement development 

( Estimates of labour costs 

J) Productivity bargaining 


(9) Accommodation requirements. 
inuous readjustment 


unstable and its 


Vi 

ane 80 many independent 

inte, ges, resistance to change, consumer lid ti ; 

ervention, foreign competition and above a lomestic com- 

Petition. Tt must include feedback because if the plan cannot 
e fulfilled the objectives of the company may have to be 

modified so that they are feasible in manpower terms. 

thes The importance of company objectives. Figuro 5 shows 
at the essential first step in company Manpower piani ng -3 

a statement of company objectives which covers products, 

Methods, markets, ete- From this is derived the demand for 

abou. chich is then related to the supply of labour to produce 
e manpower plan- The implications of the manpower plan 

Must pa be ‘considered by the top management of the com- 

Pany in case company objectives need amendment—for ex- 

ample, it may not be poe increase production by the 


, «4 
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r- 


COMPANY OBJECTIVES ] 


DEMAND FOR 
LABOUR SUPPLY OF LABOUR 


? 
en d Present supply minus wastage 
g Ł External labour market factors 
When? 


Where? productivity or working 
conditions 
[ Possible and economic 


[ Changes in hours, 
+ 


increases in supply of labour 


(e.g. use of part-time workers) 
FEEDBACK— 


possible 
modification to 
company objectives 


MANPOWER PLAN 


Recruitment/redundancy programme 
Training and development programme 
Industrial relations policy 


1 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
I 
l 
l 


planned amount because labour of the kind required is either 
impossible to train in the time available, or does not exist in 
the quantity needed. 


4. Steps in long-term company manpower 


y planning. A 
long-term company manpower plan is usually regarded as one 
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i. es to forecast for about five years ahead. As 
labour, itg 5 the company must consider the demand for 
misuse = potential supply (with corrections for its present 

y stud ae or underuse) and the external environment. 
Produce T the interaction of all these factors it can then 
Ployees are exp, showing how many and what kind of em- 
Points to b, expected to be required in the future. The main 

e considered are as follows: 


hih creation of a company manpower planning group, 

within th. the managers in charge of the main functions 
In the company. 

co) Zhe statement of manpower objectives in the light of 
Pany objectives by considering: 


& Capital equipment plans. 
thence Reorganisation, e.g. centralisation or de-central- 
(iii) Changes i i 
i ges in products or in output. 
(iv) Marketing inom, # 
(v) Financial limitations. 
(c) The present utilisation of manpower, in particular: 
t) Numbers of employees in various categories. 
(vt) Statistics of labour turnover and absence. 
(vii) Amount of overtime worked. 
(iv) Amount of short time. 3 
eti ©) Appraisal of performance and potential of present 
ployees. 5 
(vi) General level of payment compared with that in 
other firms. 


Note that for all the 
records are essential. 
(d) The external environment of the company: 


(i) Recruitment position. 

ii) Population trenos. 
E Tesal housing and transport plans. 
(iv) Na ts dealing with conditions of 


above, accurate and complete personnel 


tional agreement 


work. cee) ; i 
"O Government policies in education, retirement, 
regional subsidies, ete. 
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(e) The potential supply of labour, in particular: 


(2) Effects of local emigration and immigration. 
(vi) Effects of recruitment or redundancy by local 
firms. 
(iii) Possibility of employing categories not now em- 
ployed, e.g. part-time workers. 
(iv) Changes in productivity or working practices. 


5. The final company manpower plan. After considering 
and coordinating these factors a manpower plan may then 
be made showing in detail, by function, occupation and loca- 
tion, how many employees it is practicable to employ at various 
stages in the future. The following should appear in it: 


(a) Jobs which will appear, disappear, or change. 

(b) a what extent re-deployment or re-training is pos- 
sible. 

Q Necessary changes at supervisory and management 
levels. 

@ tig needs. 

e cruitment, redundancy or retirement programme. 

(f) Industrial relations implications. a a 

(g) Arrangements for feedback in case modifications in 
manpower plan or company objectives are necessary. 


When agreed, the plan must be communicated to all levels of 
employees, but particularly to Managers and unions or em- 
ployee Tepresentatives; it is often necessary and advisable to 


negotiate with the trade unions on the detailed implementation 
of the plan. 


t ha y of management a torm 
objectives, or they feel that the : ee ft Ferenc Bae bea 
it impossible to look ahead for more than one year. A short- 
term manpower plan is comparatively easy because a firm will 
usually make a production or marketing plan for a year ahead 
involving budgets, orders for new materials and components; 
and sales quotas. From this can be derived the amount © 
direct labour in terms of man-hours required in future, an 
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then, by dividing into this figure the number of available 
working hours, the number of men can be obtained. Overtime 
and the average level of sickness absence and machine break- 
downs must be taken into account when available working 
hours are calculated. 

The amount of indirect labour may be estimated partly by 
fixed commitments and partly as a rule of thumb percentage 
of indirect to direct labour. From the total labour require- 
ments a recruitment or redundancy plan can be derived, but 
the period is usually too short for any worth-while training 
plan to be made. 

An advantage of the short-term plan is the ease with which 
the forecast can be compared with the manpower that was 
actually required, and any discrepancies analysed. 


T. Limiting factors. In practice, manpower planning can 
pe dificult and often inaccurate. The chief reasons are as 
ollows: 


(a) The type of industry; some depend on new product 
development in an extremely competitive environment, 
others may depend on political decisions which are impos- 
sible to forecast, and others work on a tendering basis, so 
that plans can only be short-term because it is never known 
whether a tender will be accepted. 

(6) Opposition or scepticism among members of manage- 
ment; all must be convinced of the value of manpower 
planning if it is to be a success. ; 

(c) Resistance to the changes expressed in the plan. The 
forecasts of labour structure, with their effects on skills and 
Status, may be regarded as a threat. , 

(d) The difficulty of making accurate forecasts of social 
and economic changes. 

(e) The need to have very complete and accurate em- 
ployee records, maintained for at least the last five years. 

(f) The plan may indicate recruitment and training pro- 
grammes which although desirable may be impossible to 
Put into practice because the money to pay for them may 
Not be available now. Because of its financial position the 
Company may find long-term plans useless. 


Th gene i hich the plan is made 
Tal, the longer the period over whic p " 
the greater the effect of these limiting factors. Nevertheless 
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long-term manpower planning is a growing practice, particu- 
larly in large companies which have to plan their expenditure 
on capital equipment several years ahead in any case. The 
difficulties of recruiting, selecting and training human re- 
sources on the one hand, or of making them redundant on the 
other, are so great that manpower planning is amply justified 
even though its results may be somewhat inaccurate. 


PROGRESS TEST 12 
1. Define manpower planning. What is its purpose? (1, 2) 
2. What are the main points to be considered in formulating a 
manpower plan? (4) i 
3. What is a short-term manpower plan, and what are its 
advantages? (6) 


4. What factors reduce the accuracy or the benefits of manpower 
planning? (7) s 


CHAPTER XII 


JO. 
B ANALYSIS AND JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


JOB ANALYSIS 


1. Py P 
very nt of job analysis. In personnel management it is 
job (see 5) camp to obtain and record a description of a 
AR he description must then be kept up to date to 
analysis is t of changes in organisation or technology. Job 
compiled. he process by which a description of a job is 


. 2. M 

Job het Hds and difficulties. There are many difficulties in 

tudes pr jeas: some practical, some concerned with the atti- 
mployees. The following are the most important 


Mmi 
ethods which may be used: 


(a) Direc 
Eob : 2 
Several ead in lial is always necessary b 


di 2 skilled worker ca: 
, n experi 
cul, xperienced wo 
(iit) Mental processes are not revealed. 

intricate to be 


ut has 


n make his job look easy. 
rker can make his job look 


largely because the 


rk 
er may be suspicious of the job analysis. He may decide 


f the jo 
e main problems with 


of T as worker’s attitude may jnfluence his account 
of g He may, even if cooperative, forg 
(iii job, and emphasise the most recent events. 
) He may not be able to express himself clearly. 
127 


et some details 
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(c) Interview with the supervisor—this again is an inevit- 
able occurrence, though its value varies for the following 
reasons: 


(i) Supervisors are surprisingly often out of touch 
with the details of the job. 
(ii) They frequently have never done the job them- 
selves. 
(iii) They sometimes allow their description of the job 
to be influenced by their opinion of the job-holder. 
(iv) They may exaggerate the duties and responsi- 


bilities of the job in order to increase their own import- 
ance. 


(2) Materials of work—a study of the tools, working 
materials, machines, documents, communication media, etc., 
frequently provides a useful check on information obtained 
in other ways, and may suggest questions to be asked. 

(e) Previous studies, eg. work study records, training 
manuals and accident reports, are sometimes available and 
can be brought up to date or added to other information. 

(f) Do-it-yourself—in some jobs it is feasible for the 


jective an impression, e.g. if he himself is not good at figures 
accounting 


(9) Questionnaires are Sometimes used, but are highly un- 


questionnaire (see (b) above), may not und 

tions, and feel unduly restricted by them. 
(h) Work diaries are sometimes used, chiefly for managers 

and clerical workers, The job-holder records his activities 


In order to analyse a job with Some degree of accuracy it is 


ombinati l of the 
above methods, each checking the ilies, = several al 


i 
r 
` 


S 
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JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


8. Definitions. The Department of Employment has pub- 


lished a glossary of training terms from which the following 
definitions have been taken: 


(a) Job description—a broad statement of the purpose, scope, 
duties and responsibilities of a particular job. 

(b) Job specification—a detailed statement of the physical 
and mental activities involved in the job and, when relevant, of 
social and physical environmental matters. Tho specification is 
usually expressed in terms of behaviour—i.e. what the worker 
does, what knowledge he uses in doing it, the judgments he 
makes and the factors he takes into account when making them, 


4. Use of job descriptions. For general discussions of jobs, 
a broad description is all that is necessary. For example, 
when examining the staffing of a department for manpower 
planning purposes a detailed statement of activities is not 
required. 

A job description can be written under these headings: 


(a) Title of job 

(b) Scope of job (in broad terms) 
(c) Reporting to... 

(d) Responsible to him . . , 


5. Use of job specifications. For several personnel functions 


a detailed account of the job is necessary. The most important 
of these are: 


(a) Selection 

(b) Promotion 

(c) Appraisal 

(d) Setting performance standards 
(e) Job evaluation 

(f) Training. 


The job specification is therefore of fundamental importance 
in personnel management, though it should be used with dis- 
cretion. When relations are poor between manager and sub- 
ordinates, the latter may use their job specifications (if they 
have been issued) as self-defensive weapons, refusing tasks or 
responsibilities because they do not appear in the specifica- 
tions. There are few companies where job specifications can 
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genuinely remain unchanged for any time, since they are partly 
the result of organisational needs (which frequently change) 
and partly the result of the way in which successive employees 
have carried out the job. Many companies therefore prefer to 
keep job specifications confidential, giving employees copies 
of their job descriptions only. 


6. Drawing up a job specification. There is no standard 
layout or set of headings for a job specification; it is found that 
variations are necessary according to the type of work (e.g. 
manual or non-manual) and to the organisation. The state- 
ment in the definition (see 3) that a job specification should 
emphasise activities and behaviour is most important. A 
specification written in terms of responsibilities, for example, 
can be very misleading. To say that someone is responsible 
for obtaining and collating information from the company’s 
branches may sound very important but in fact that person 
may simply receive straightforward sales statistics on standard 
forms and copy them on to an analysis sheet. Whenever 
possible the job specification should show what the person 
does, and by what means. It is also very desirable to indicate 
approximately what proportion of working time is spent on 
each activity, or group of activities, and how frequently any 
occasional duties occur. 

The job specification should begin with the job description 
(see 4) and then continue with a more detailed account of the 
job, perhaps using these headings: 


(a) Major responsibilities and results expected 

(b) Routine duties under the headings in (a) 

(c) Non-routine or infrequent duties under the same 
headings 

(4) Working conditions 

(e) Equipment and materials used 

(f) Personal contacts, 


For appraisal and training purposes, performance standards 
should also be included; these are dealt with below. An 


example of a job specification for a manual job appears in 
Appendix I, 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


7. Purpose. It is sometimes necessary to specify the quan- 
tity or quality of work which should be attained by the holder 
of a certain job. As stated above, the most frequent use of 
performance standards is found in appraisal and training; to 
assess an employee either in his normal work or after training 
it is essential to have a criterion against which to compare his 
actual performance. Performance standards are also used in 
some wage systems (see XXII, 3). 


8. Setting standards. Performance standards are most easy 
to set when some kind of physical activity takes place. They 
can state how many articles should be produced, how many 
documents completed or how many selling calls made in a day. 
When the task becomes varied, e.g. when articles of several 
different types are made during a working day or the calls are 
scattered over a large area, standards expressed in such simple 
terms become misleading. A performance standard should 
also contain some reference to the quality of work. In many 
cases, therefore, they are less easy to set than may appear 
at first sight; the standard of output may have to refer to a 
period considerably longer than one day in order to include a 
typical range of tasks, or subjective judgments introduced, 
eg. “performs work satisfactorily.” To reduce these diffi- 
culties it may sometimes be possible to select from the range 
of tasks the employee performs a very small number which 
must be done satisfactorily if the complete job is to be accom- 
plished well. Careful analysis of the job may reveal these key 
points or critical incidents for which it may be possible to set 
performance standards expressed in measurable behaviour. 


9. Standards for managers and supervisors. It is a very 
difficult problem to set performance standards for managers 
and supervisors because their work is extremely varied and 
emphasises mental rather than physical activity. In some 
cases there may be obvious targets, e.g. a sales manager may 
be expected to maintain sales at a certain minimum level, or a 
foreman to keep waiting time in his section below a certain 
level. Criteria such as these which are similar to the key points 
or critical incidents mentioned in 8, are particularly valuable 
when they can be measured objectively and are within the 
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ol of the person concerned. A target for a foreman to 
beara SaL industrial relations within the section” 
would be valueless first because of the subjective interpre- 
tation of the word satisfactory and secondly because the 
quality of industrial relations would depend on many factors 
outside the foreman’s control. It is often claimed that careful 
analysis aided by ingenuity will show that any job contains 
elements for which performance standards can be expressed 
in terms of measurable behaviour, and some approaches to 
appraisal (see XVIII, 10) and training (see XIX, 8) are based 
on this assumption. 


PERSONNEL SPECIFICATIONS 


10. Definition. According to the Department of Employ- 
ment’s glossary of training terms a personnel specification 
(sometimes called a man specification) is an interpretation of 


the job specification in terms of the kind of person suitable 
for the job. 


11. Purpose. A personnel specification is used above all in 
recruitment, selection and promotion as part of the process of 
utilisation, i.e. finding the most suitable person to fill a job. 
It contains a series of desired attributes against which candi- 
dates for a job are judged; in some cases it may be possible to 
set an achievement or aptitude test (see IV, 16-17) to obtain a 
more exact measure of their suitability. 


12. Method. For convenience, and to ensure that no im- 
portant points are overlooked, it is common practice to use a 
standard set of headings in a personnel specification. These 
headings often correspond with those used in recording the 
interview (see V, 7), e.g. the seven point plan or the five fold 
grading, so that the candidate can be matched more easily 
against the requirements of the job. 

The personnel specification must always be based on the job 
specification; every statement in it must be justified by 
evidence obtained from the analysis of the job. Phrases like 
“possessing outstanding initiative” which are sometimes found 
in personnel specifications are not only vague but often have 
no relation to the actual demands of the job. The specification 
is intended to describe the person who is capable of doing the 
job adequately, not an impossible ideal. 
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PROGRESS TEST 13 


1. Describe, with comments, the chief methods of analysing a 
job. (2) 
: 2. What is the difference between a job description, a job 
specification and a personnel specification? (3, 10) 

3. For what purposes is a job specification used? (5) 

4, Define performance standards. (8) 

5. For what purposes is a personnel specification used? (11) 


CHAPTER XIV 
RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


RECRUITMENT 


1. Definitions. It is useful to make a distinction between 
recruitment and selection, Recruitment is the first part of the 


2. Examining the vacancy. If the vacancy is additional to 
the present workforce, i.e. it has occurred because of some new 


on a reorganisation, In these cases consideration may be given 
to the following points: 


(a) It may be possible to fill the vacancy from within 

e company. 

(b) It may be filled by a different kind of employee, e.g. a 
school-leaver or a part-timer, 


(c) The job and Personnel specifications may need to be 
revised, 


3. Internal Sources. The advantages of filling the vacancy 
internally rather than externally are: 

(@) Better motivation of employees, because their capa- 

ities are Considered and Opportunities offered for pro- 


(6) Better utilisation of employees, because the company 

can often make better use of their abilities in a different job. 

(c) It is more reliable than external recruitment, because 
134 
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a present employee is known more thoroughly than an 
external candidate. 

(d) A present employee is more likely to stay with the 
company than an external candidate. 

(e) Internal recruitment is quicker and cheaper than ex- 
ternal. 


4. External sources. Very many vacancies are filled from 
external sources; even when an internal candidate is trans- 
ferred or promoted the final result is usually a vacancy else- 
where in the company which has to be filled from outside. 
External recruitment can be time-consuming, expensive and 
uncertain, though it is possible to reduce these disadvantages 
to some extent by forethought and planning. External sources 
may be divided into two classes; those which are comparatively 
inexpensive but offer a limited choice (i.e. (a) to (f) below) 
and those which are comparatively expensive but give the 
employer access to a wider range of candidates (i.e. (g) and (h) 
below). 

(a) Recommendations by present employees. 

(b) Unsolicited. 

(c) Direct links with universities, colleges and schools. 
(d) Trade unions. 

(e) Employment Exchange or Youth Employment 
Bureau. 

(f) Professional bodies’ appointments service. 

(g) Private agencies. 

(h) Advertising. 

5. Recommendations by present employees. This is some- 
times encouraged by rewards to employees who introduce 
successful candidates. It gives a limited field of choice, but it 
costs very little and, as a rule, the candidates are of good 
quality. 


6. Unsolicited. Applications are sometimes received from 
candidates who either call personally at the place of work or 
write letters of enquiry. This is another inexpensive source 
which provides a limited choice, but the candidates are of 
uncertain quality. 

7. Direct links with educational establishments. Many em- 
ployers maintain connections with universities, colleges and 


F 
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schools. Candidates are usually available from these sources 
only at 


9. Government agencies. The Youth Employment Service 
and the various services of the Department of Employment 
Provide a means of recruitment which is either free of charge 


10. Professional bodies, Many Professional bodies have an 
employment Service with which their members can register, 


are professionally 
qualified, and if the vacancy he wishes to fill requires a certain 


tead o Tunning an employment service, which needs 
careful administration, some bodies 


Ployers to advertise in their journal, 


11. Private agencies, Organisations which are run as com- 


mercial enterprises for supplying employers with candidates 
for jobs are of two main types: 


(a) Office staff employment agencies, which mainly deal 
with clerical, typing and Office i 


part of which ig usually refunded if the 
employee leaves within a Specified time, There is no charge 


the candidate, who of course is at liberty to register with 
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several agencies if she likes. Unless the agency takes care 
to submit only reasonable candidates for the vacancy its 
services can be expensive because of the time taken up in 
interviewing, testing and processing applications. 

(b) Senior selection agencies, which usually undertake the 
complete recruitment process and the first stages of selection 
for managerial and professional vacancies. The agency 
analyses the job, prepares job and personnel specifications, 
advertises, sends out application forms and interviews 
selected candidates, sometimes testing them also. The em- 
ployer is then presented with a short list of candidates, the 
career and qualifications of each being described, so that he 
may make the final choice. This method of recruitment is 
expensive because it is usual for the employer to pay a 
substantial fee whether or not a suitable candidate is found. 
It has two disadvantages: 


(i) In many cases it is impossible for an outside body 
to understand in a short time what kind of a person will 
fit in with the present management of the company. 

(ii) It is very difficult for the agency to follow up and 
validate its recommendation (see 22). 


42. Advertising. The most popular method of recruitment 
is to advertise the vacancy and invite candidates to apply to 
the company. It has been estimated that about ten per cent 
of all advertising expenditure is devoted to situations vacant 
advertising; there is no doubt that much of this huge sum is 
wasted, chiefly because so little research has been carried out 
compared with research in the field of product advertising. 
Many employers have been able to reduce their job advertising 
costs with no adverse effect on the quality or quantity of 
candidate response by experimenting with styles of advertise- 
ments, media and wording, and keeping careful records of the 
number of replies received to each advertisement and the 
candidate who was eventually selected. The only reliable guid- 
ance about advertising comes from the person who receives 
and analyses the replies, i.e. the employer himself; newspapers 
and advertising agencies, which often claim to advise on the 
style and size of advertisements, are not usually in a position 
to know and evaluate the response. 

Job advertisements should aim at procuring a small number 
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of well-qualified candidates quickly and cheaply. An adver- 
tisement which produces hundreds of replies is bad; the 
employer must now face the lengthy and expensive task of 
sorting out a few candidates for interview. The advertisement 
can become the first stage in selection by describing the job 
and the qualifications required so comprehensively that border- 
line candidates will be deterred from applying and good candi- 
dates encouraged. The small amount of research that has 
been done in this field shows that information about the job 
contributes much more to the effectiveness of an advertise- 
ment than its style or size. There is also general agreement 
that including the word training in an advertisement increases 
the response. 

Advertising may be made more effective and less expensive 
if the following principles are observed: 


(a) The advertisement should contain a job specification 
and a personnel specification in miniature, including the 
following: 

(i) job title; 

a (9 description of job and employer (including loca- 

ion); 

(itt) experience, skills and qualifications required; 

(iv) age range; 

(v) working conditions (e.g. wage or salary, fringe 
benefits); 

(vi) training given (if relevant); 

(vii) what action the candidate should take (e.g. write 
a letter, telephone for an application form, etc.). 


(b) It should appear in the appropriate publication, e.g. 
local press for manual and routine clerical jobs, national 
press for senior jobs, professional journals for specialists. 

(c) Experiments should be made to test the response for 
inn ont sizes, headings, wording, page position, day of the 
week, ete. 


(d) Careful records should be kept showing: 


(i) which publication was used; 
(it) which date and day of the week; 
(iii) which position on the page; 
(iv) which style and size (eg. display, semi-display, 
run-on); 
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(v) names of the candidates replying to each adver- 
tisement; 

(vi) names of the candidates who are selected for inter- 
view; 
(vii) name of the candidate who is successful. 

(e) The response should be analysed so that advertising 
expenditure can be directed towards the publication and 
the style of advertisement which give the best result for a 
particular type of vacancy. 

(f) Rejected candidates should be sent a prompt and 
courteous letter; inconsiderate treatment will eventually 
detract from a company’s reputation and adversely affect 
the response to future advertisements. 


Sometimes other considerations besides cost and response 
must be kept in mind. For example, suppose that evidence 
has been collected which shows that small advertisements are 
just as effective as large, providing the information given is 
the same (a not uncommon finding). The company may decide 
that small advertisements are not consistent with its prestige 
and that large advertisements must be used even though they 
can be shown to be wasteful. In this case part of the cost of 
the advertisement should logically be paid out of the com- 
pany’s general advertising account as it is concerned as much 
with public relations as with recruitment. On the other hand, 
the prestige of the company can sometimes be made use of; 
a recruitment campaign is very often more successful if it 
follows a national advertising campaign for a new product 
which has brought the company into the public eye. 


18. Box numbers. Occasionally a company decides to use a 
box number in a job advertisement instead of its own name 


and address. The reasons for this decision are usually: 


(a) The company is beginning a new venture which at 
present it wishes to keep secret, or 
(b) The present holder of the job is to be transferred or 


dismissed and has not yet been told, or i 
(c) The company wishes to state a salary in the advertise- 
t (see XXII, 12-18). 


ment but its salary policy is secre 


Only the first of these three reasons is entirely creditable. 
The response to box number advertisements is usually poor in 
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quality and quantity partly because of the mystery incor- 
porated in them and partly because they inevitably contain 
less information than a normal advertisement which specifies 
the company’s name, address and business. Some large com- 
panies who wish to preserve their anonymity ask a senior 
selection agency to advertise on their behalf; the prestige of 
the agency may to some extent counterbalance the disadvan- 
tages of the use of a box number. 


SELECTION 


14. The application form. Whatever method of recruitment 
is used, the candidate should be asked to fill up an application 
form, firstly to ensure that no important details are omitted 
and secondly to provide information about the candidate in a 
logical and uniform order. The layout of application forms 


varies, but most of them contain the following headings, 
usually in this order: 


(a) job applied for; 

(b) name, address, telephone number; 

(c) date and place of birth, marital status, nationality; 

(d) education; 

(e) training and qualifications; 

(J) medical history (e.g. any serious illnesses, whether 
disabled) ; 

(g) employment history (names of previous employers, 
description of jobs held, dates of employment, reasons for 
leaving) ; 

(h) any other information the candidate wishes to pro- 
vide; 

(i) a signature under the words “This information is cor- 
rect to the best of my knowledge;” 

(j) date. 


The application form is not only the basis of selection, but is 
the fundamental document in an employee’s personnel record 
(see XXV, 2) and has legal importance in the contract of 
employment (see XVI, 1). 


15. Selection method. The manager’s next step is to com- 
pare the application form with the personnel specification, 
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looking for attributes which show the candidate to be appar- 
ently suitable for the job and shortcomings which may either 
rule out the candidate from consideration or necessitate special 
training if he were engaged. From this comparison he can 
make a list of candidates for interview and a list of those to be 
rejected. The latter should be written to at once regretting 
their lack of success (see 12, (f)). 

„He will have decided what type of interview should be 
given—individual, successive, or panel (see V, 10-12), and 
what tests should be used, e.g. an intelligence test (see IV, 8), 
an aptitude test (see IV, 16) or an achievement test (see IV, 17). 
He may also decide to use leaderless group discussion if the 
vacancy is appropriate (see IV, 14). The interview, which is 
the main and indispensable part of the selection process, is 
described in V, 3-9. Notes are made, and filed for a reasonable 
period, of each candidate’s performance in the interview and 
tests in case an unsuccessful candidate questions the decision, 
e.g. under the Race Relations Act (see Appendix V). 


16. Offer of the job. Assuming that a suitable candidate has 
emerged from the selection process, he must now receive an 
offer. It is usual for him to be made an oral offer, and if he 
accepts it (perhaps after an interval for consideration) he is 
given a written offer. The initial offer of a job needs special 
care, particularly as regards the following points: 


(a) The wage or salary offered must not only be appro- 
priate to the job and attractive to the candidate but con- 
sistent with the earnings of present. employees. P 

(b) The job must be named and any special conditions 
stated (e.g. “for the first six months you would be under 
training at our Birmingham branch”). hns 

(c) The candidate must know the essential conditions of 
employment (e.g. hours, holidays, bonuses and fringe 
benefits). eer 

(d) Any provisos must be clearly stated (e.g. “subject to 
satisfactory references and medical examination J- à 

(e) The next stage must be clearly defined; if the candi- 
date asks for time for consideration, it must be agreed when 


he will get in touch. If the candidate accepts the oral offer, 
the manager must say what will happen next, and when. 


17. References. A clear, unbiased and comprehensive 
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description of a candidate’s abilities and behaviour by his 
previous employer would be of enormous value in selection, 
particularly if the employer also supplied a job specification. 
Unfortunately this ideal is never realised, for several reasons: 


(a) Most candidates are employed at the time of their 
application, and do not wish their employers to know they 
are looking elsewhere. 

(b) Because of (a) a prospective employer would be break- 
ing a confidence if he asked for a reference before an offer 
of a job had been made and accepted. 

(c) By the time an offer has been accepted, selection is 
over, and the reference is too late to affect it. 

(d) An offer may be made “subject to satisfactory refer- 
ences,” but as most references are received after the candi- 
date has started work they can only be used to warn man- 
agers of possible faults in the candidate which in serious 
cases may eventually lead to warnings followed by dismissal. 

(e) Employers giving references are usually extremely 
cautious; many references merely state the job title, the 
dates of employment, and the reason for leaving. 

(f) References are occasionally biased, giving a good 
reference to hasten an employee’s departure or a poor one 
because of a grudge. 


Most references do not give rise to second thoughts about the 
selection of a candidate, but in a few cases information is 


given (usually by a telephone call) which shows the request 
for a reference to have been worth while. 


18. Medical examinations. Preferably, every candidate 
should have a medical examination before the offer of a job 
is confirmed (see IV, 3). It will show whether he is physically 
suitable for the job and what risk there is likely to be of sick- 
ness absence or injury—though some doctors maintain that a 
very thorough medical examination indeed is necessary to 
fulfil these requirements. Many employers, perhaps the major- 
ity, dispense completely with medical examinations because 
of their cost, the delay they cause in allowing the candidate to 
start work, and the very large number of jobs in which 
physique is not important (see IV, 3). Others require candi- 
dates to be interviewed by a nurse who will refer them to a 
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doctor if she suspects that any serious disability is present. 
Medical examinations should always be given: 


(a) When the candidate is applying for a particularly 
arduous job, or when he will work alone (e.g. a security 
officer). 

(b) When the job demands high standards of hygiene 
(e.g. catering and food manufacture). 

(c) When the interview or other source reveals a doubtful 
medical history. 

(d) To young persons under the age of eighteen employed 
in a factory. The Factories Act 1961 requires them to be 
examined by the appointed factory doctor within the first 
fourteen days of employment. 

(e) To candidates who are known to be disabled, e.g. 
registered disabled persons (see 19). 

It is wise to include in the application form, above the space 
for the signature, a statement to the effect that the candidate 
agrees, if engaged, to be medically examined at any time. 


_ 19, Employment of disabled persons. Many employers be- 
lieve they have a social duty to employ disabled people where 
possible, adapting production lines or telephone exchanges, 
for example, to allow this. There is also statutory backing for 
the employment of the disabled in the Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Act 1944, which provides for the following: 


(a) A register of disabled persons, open to all who are 
substantially handicapped in getting or keeping suitable 


employment. $ 

(6) A requirement that every employer with twenty or 
more workers should employ @ number or quota of registered 
disabled persons equal to at least three per cent of the total 
number of workers. 5 f K 

(c) An employer may not dismiss & registered disabled 
person without reasonable cause if he is below his quota 
or if the dismissal would bring his numbers below it. 

(d) The designation of two jobs, passenger lift attendant 
and car park attendant, which may only be filled by regis- 
tered disabled persons. ; 

(e) A rehabilitation service to help disabled persons to 
become fit for employment, and obtain suitable jobs for 


them. 
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The Act has helped many disabled persons to find work, but 
in some areas employers find the quota difficult to fulfil, 
although they employ a reasonable number of disabled people. 
The reason for the difficulty is that although there is a legal 
requirement for employers to maintain a three per cent quota 
there is no legal requirement for disabled persons to register. 
Indeed, many disabled people maintain that being registered 
may be a drawback in their careers and that they prefer not 
to indicate that they regard themselves as in a separate cate- 
gory from other people. Employers who are not able to meet 
the quota of registered disabled persons must approach their 
local employment exchange to explain their difficulties. 

The “designated employments” in the Act are another 
problem, because both the occupations (see (d)) can be quite 
arduous and require regular attendance. It is often difficult 
to find candidates who are registered as disabled but yet are 
fit enough to meet the physical requirements of these jobs. 


20. The written offer of employment. Assuming that the 
oral offer has been accepted (see 16) the employer must now 
confirm it in writing. He will repeat in his letter the conditions 
he has already stated, taking great care that they are accurate 
because they will be on permanent record as the basis of the 
contract of employment. In many companies it is the rule 
that written offers may only be sent by the personnel manager 
or company secretary to ensure their accuracy. 

The Contracts of Employment Act 1972 requires that em- 
ployees must be given a statement of their conditions of 
service within the first thirteen weeks of employment. Some 


employers combine the written offer of employment with the 
statutory statement which must contain: 


(a) Names of employer and employee, 
(6) Date when employment began. 
(c) Pay, or method of calculating pay. 


(d) Intervals at which payment is made (i.e. weekly, 
monthly, etc.). 


(e) Terms and conditions relating to: 


(ìi) hours of work; 


(tt) holiday pay, including the pay due on termination 
of employment; 
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(iti) sick pay; 
(iv) pension scheme. 

(f) The length of notice of termination the employee is 
obliged to give and entitled to receive. 

(g) A note indicating the employee’s right to join, or not 
to join a trade union, or the effect on him of an agency shop 
agreement (see XXIV, 15). 

(h) A description of the manner in which an employee 
can seek redress of any grievance relating to his employment. 


It is not necessary for the written statement to cover all these 
points in detail; the employee may be directed to documents 
which are easily accessible to him for the full particulars. 
These documents could include, for example, pension scheme 
handbooks or copies of the works rules. Employees must be 
informed in writing of any changes in conditions not more 
than one month after the change has been made. 


21. Induction. The process of receiving the employee when 
he begins work, introducing him to the company and to his 
colleagues, and informing him of the activities, customs and 
traditions of the company is called induction. It may be 
regarded as the beginning of training or the final stage of the 
selection process. It has also been shown to have a close 
relationship with labour turnover (see XVII). Induction may 
be divided into two stages: 


(a) Introduction to the working group (see VII, 8, (e)) is 
important psychologically and is best done by the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor, who should introduce him 
to his colleagues and show him round the department. — 

(b) Company background (in a large company), which, 
may be described by lectures, films or visits. Probably t 
should not be done in the first day or week of employment 
because the employee is at that time more concerned with 

is immediate surroundings and his own job. He will become 
interested in the wider scene two or three months after he 


has joined the company and can then take part in a second- 
stage induction course at some central point in the fon, if 
the company is a large one, or his supervisor may talk to 


him informally if the company is small. 
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22. Follow up. All selection should be validated by follow- 
up. The employee himself is asked how he feels about his own 
progress and his immediate superior is asked for his comments, 
which are compared with the notes taken at the selection 
interview. If a follow-up is unfavourable it is probable that 
selection has been at fault; the whole process from job speci- 
fication to interview is then reviewed to see if a better choice 
can be made next time. 

An employee can be followed-up about three months after 
he has started if the job is fairly straightforward, and after a 
longer period if the job is more complex and responsible. 


EFFICIENCY IN RECRUITMENT AND 
SELECTION 


28. Costs. As in other management processes, careful con- 
trol should be exercised over recruitment and selection to 
ensure that money is not being spent unnecessarily. The 
recording of advertisements and response (see 12) is one control 
that may be used. Others are: 


(a) Can new sources of candidates be found which are less 
expensive? 

(6) Could a less expensive selection procedure be used? 

(c) Is the application form too complicated, containing 


unnecessary information, or is it too simple, omitting import- 
ant information? 


(d) Are internal candidates being considered sufficiently? 
(e) Are selection standards too high or too low? 


24, Efficiency ratios. A manager who recruits and selects on 
a large scale can check his efficiency by calculating some of the 


following ratios, which give a numerical measurement of the 
efficiency of his procedures: 


(a) Average time during which a vacancy remains un- 
filled. 
(6) Number of candidates replying to an advertisement 
number of candidates called for interview 
Number of interviews 
(¢) number of offers made 
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Number of offers made 
~ number accepted — 
(e) Number starting work 
number judged satisfactory in follow-up 
(f) Number starting work 
number still employed after one year 
(9) Cost of recruitment and selection 
i number starting work 
h) Number of vacancies 
number filled internally 
() Total value of wages and salaries offered 
cost of recruitment and selection for those vacancies 
ratios, except (i), will 
lace in the efficiency of 


(2) 


A downward trend in any of these 
show that an improvement is taking p. 
recruitment and selection. 


PROGRESS TEST 14 


1. What is the difference between recruitment and selection? (1) 
2. What are the advantages of filling a vacancy internally? (8) 
3. Describe, with comments, three inexpensive external sources 


of recruitment. (4-10 
4. How can ue ee recruitment advertising be reduced? (12) 
_ 5. Are there any circumstances in which an employer is justified 
In advertising over a box number? (13) r 
6. Outline the steps in selection which occur before the candi- 
date is called for interview. (14, 15) i 
7. What should the initial offer of a job contain? (18) 
8. To what extent are references useful in selection? (17) 
a 2, State the circumstances in which candidates should be 
edically examined. (18 
10. Outline the idiot Persons (Employment) Act 1944. (19) 
11. What information must be given to an employee under the 
Contracts of Employment Act 1972. (20) 
12. What is induction? (21) 


13. What is the purpose of follow-up in selection? (22) 


CHAPTER XV 


PROMOTION, TRANSFER, DEMOTION 
AND RETIREMENT 


PROMOTION 


1. Definition. A promotion is a move of an employee to a 
job within the company which has greater importance and, 
usually, higher pay. Frequently the job has higher status and 
carries improved fringe benefits and more privileges. Its pur- 


pose is to improve both the utilisation and motivation of 
employees. 


2. Methods. There are two main ways in which a company 
may promote its employees: 


(a) By management decision, in which an employee is 
selected for promotion on the basis of information already 
known to the management. This method is quick and inex- 
pensive and obviously very suitable for a small company 
or for jobs for which the field 
and well known. In large companies it may cause discontent 
because the decision is arrived at in secret, possible candi- 
dates not having the opportunity to state their qualifications 
for the post. In all cases, this method depends for its 
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sector promotions are made almost entirely through internal 
advertisements. 


3. Promotion and motivation. Normally, employees derive 
en from a company policy of promotion from within 
but badly handled promotions can cause dissatisfaction. The 
important points to note are: 

(a) The criteria for promotion must be fair—usually a 
combination of ability, relevant experience and length of 
service. 

(b) The method must be fair. 

(c) Selection for promotion must be based on appraisals 
by present and past managers (see XVII). 

(d) The wage or salary offered to the promoted employee 
must be what the job deserves rather than what the man- 


agement thinks he will accept. 
(e) Unsuccessful candidates must be sympathetically 


treated. 


TRANSFER 


4. Definition. A transfer is a move to a job wi 
Lee which has approximately equal importance, 

y. 

5. Selection for transfer. To manage 
constructive way it is sometimes necessa: 
ployees to other jobs, sometimes because of changed work 
requirements and sometimes because an employee is unhappy 
or dissatisfied in his present job. In some companies it is the 
custom for the least satisfactory employees to be transferred 
from one department to another with the result that a transfer 
1s regarded as discreditable, particularly if it occurs at short 
notice and without explanation. An unhappy employee may 
therefore prefer to leave the company rather than seek a 
transfer. In other companies transfers are used as a means of 
developing promising employees by giving them experience 


in several departments. A few companies internally advertise 
all vacancies, and consider a; 


pplicants for whom the new job 
would be a transfer rather than & pro 


motion. 
6. Transfer policy. Transfers can increase job satisfaction 
and improve utilisation under the fo 


thin the com- 
status and 


human resources in & 
ry to transfer em- 


llowing circumstances: 
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(a) A transfer is regarded as a re-selection. 

(b) The need for a transfer is explained. i 

(c) Unsatisfactory employees are not dealt with by trans- 
ferring them to other departments. i 3 

(d) Requests by employees for transfers are fully investi- 

ated. 

‘ (e) No employee is transferred to another district against 
his will. 

(f) An employee transferred to another district is given 
financial assistance from the company to cover removal 
costs, legal fees, re-furnishing, ete. 


DEMOTION 


7. Definition. A demotion is a move to a job within the 
company which is lower in importance. It is usually, though 
not always, accompanied by a reduction in pay. 


8. Reasons for demotion. An employee may be demoted 
for these reasons: 


(a) His job may disappear or become less important 

‘ough a company reorganisation. 

(b) He may no longer be thought capable of carrying out 
his present responsibilities efficiently. 


9. Effects of demotion. Unless the employee has himself 


asked for it, demotion will probably have adverse effects, as 
follows: 


(a) There will be less satisfaction of esteem and self- 
actualisation needs. The employee may show negative 
reactions to frustration (see II, 6-7). 


(6) He may become a centre of discontent in the company. 
(c) Other employees may lose confidence in the company. 


RETIREMENT 


10. Age of retirement. Social security 
are at present paid at sixty-five for me 
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pe se ye age sixty. An employer’s pension scheme (if one 
ree yee esigned to conform with retirement policy, giving 
a 8 ement to pension at the age when the employee is 
iL ed to retire. There are two schools of thought about 
a ge or retirement; one maintains that the age is a minimum 
on y a suitable and fit employees should be allowed to work 
FE r this age. The other believes in a fixed retirement 


11. Flexible retirement. The advantages of this policy are: 


Be Many employees are fit and active well beyond the 
official retirement age. By working on, they benefit finan- 
cially and the employer profits from their knowledge and 
experience. 

(b) The financial burden on the pension scheme may be 
relieved. 


The disadvantages of this policy are: 


(c) Eventually the employer must decide that an em- 
ployee is no longer fit to work; the decision may not be 
Pi de by the employee, who may make accusations of 
avouritism if others older than himself are still working. 

(d) Promotion may be held up if a senior employee does 
not retire, causing promising employees to leave the com- 


pany. 
i (e) The employee, not knowing when he will be asked to 
eave, cannot easily plan for retirement. 

(f) The company cannot plan its manpower 


ment ages are uncertain. 


when retire- 


12. Fixed retirement. A company which adopts a fixed 
its employees retiring from 


Tenement age policy insists on all i 

eir present jobs at a certain age, although sometimes they 
are offered re-employment in a junior capacity for a limited 
period. The advantages of this policy are: 


(a) Employees can plan for retirement more easily. 

(b) No invidious judgments about efficiency have to be 
made. 

(c) The company can plan its manpower more precisely. 


(d) Promotion is not held up. 
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The disadvantages of this policy are: 
(e) The services of experienced and fit employees may be 
lost, though sometimes retired employees are used as 
consultants. 


(f) It is unfair to employees with a small company pen- 
sion, e.g. those with short service. 


PROGRESS TEST 15 
1. Describe two methods which a company may use to promote 
its employees. (2) 
2. What is the connection between promotion and motivation? 
(3) 
3. In what ways can transfers increase job satisfaction? (6) 


4, Summarise the relative merits of a floxible or fixed age of 
retirement policy. (11, 12) 


CHAPTER XVI 
RESIGNATION AND DISMISSAL 


THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. Legal aspects. A contract of employment exists when, in 
return for a wage or salary, an employee undertakes to put 
himself at the disposal of an employer during the agreed hours 
of work, The employer has the legal right to supervise the 
employee’s actions and decide the manner in which the work 
should be done, and the employee has the duty to put the 
employer’s interests before his own. He also guarantees, by 
statements written or spoken at the time he was engaged, that 
he is competent to do the work in question. 

Under the Contracts of Employment Act 1972, the employer 
must state certain of the terms of employment in writing 
(see XIV, 20); other terms may be either written, spoken or 
implied by customary practice in that particular occupation 


or industry. 


2. Termination of the contract. The contract of employment 
may be terminated by either side (i.e. employer or employee) 


giving notice making clear the date on which the contract will 
end. If the contract does not expressly state what period of 
be deduced by reference 


notice must be given, the period can 
either to accepted custom in the occupation or to previous 
case law. In many instances it has been held that the interval 
at which wage or salary is paid should be the notice period, 
e.g. an employee who is paid monthly is entitled to one month’s 


notice. 

The many difficulties which occur when the period of notice 
has not been clearly stated are removed to a large extent by 
the Contracts of Employment Act 1972. This Act lays down 
minimum periods of notice which apply after an employee 
has completed thirteen weeks’ continuous service with the 
employer. Until that time has elapsed the period of notice, if 
not expressly stated, depends on custom or case law. The Act 
states that after thirteen weeks’ continuous employment an 
153 
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employee must give his employer at least one week’s notice. 
The employer must give the employee minimum notice which 
increases with length of service as follows: 


After thirteen weeks’ service one week 


» two years’ 3 two weeks 
» five years’ "i four weeks 
s» ten years’ f 35 six weeks 

» fifteen years 2 eight weeks 


These are only minimum periods of notice, and if the contract 
clearly or by custom provides for longer periods then the 
latter will prevail. The Act does not affect the right of the 
employer to dismiss an employee without notice under certain 
circumstances (see 6) or for the employer and employee to 
terminate the contract without notice if they both agree to do 
80. 


RESIGNATION 


8. Definition. A resignation occurs when an employee gives 
his employer notice to terminate the contract of employment. 
The minimum period of notice may be whatever is customary, 
the period laid down in the Contracts of Employment Act (i.e. 
one week), or the period expressly stated in the contract, There 
is no legal requirement that a resigning employee should tell 
the employer why he is leaving. During the period of notice 


the employee remains, as before, under the control of the 
employer. 


4. Treatment of resignations. Some resignations are dis- 
guised dismissals, the employee being allowed to resign as a 
face-saving measure. There is no objection to this if the 
employee has another job to go to, but if he has not he may 
find difficulty in obtaining unemployment benefit. He should 
he warned of this possibility before he agrees to resign. 

When an employee resigns it is not only courteous but 
necessary for a manager to interview him to find out his 
reasons for leaving—the exit interview (see VII, 14). Although 
many employees are not entirely frank about their reasons for 
leaving they may give information which throws light on 
employee attitudes and may thus lead to a reduction in labour 
turnover (see XVII). 
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DISMISSAL 


re > Definition. An employee is dismissed when his employer 
Ne minates the contract of employment between them, whether 
r not the employee agrees. 


6. Dismissal without notice. In most circumstances the 
ee the notice due under the 


are must give the employ: 

ele! (see 2), but in rare cases the conduct of the employee 
á such that the employer is legally entitled to dismiss the 
employee without notice. Examples of misconduct which 
justify instant dismissal are: 


(a) Refusal to obey a reasonable instruction, providing the 


refusal is serious enough to indicate that the employee is 
repudiating the contract; a refusal in a fit of temper would 
not justify instant dismissal unless it was maintained 
afterwards. 

(b) Serious neglect of duties. 

(c) Absence from work without permission or good cause. 

(d) Activities in private life which might adversely affect 
the employer’s business, €-g. TU ing a business in competi- 
tion with the employer or discreditable behaviour which 
might drive customers or clients away from the company. 

(e) Dishonesty towards the employer. 

(f) Violence towards the employer or other employees. 


It will be seen from these examples t 
room for argument about the degree of misconduct in any 
particular case and wh it i ient to justify dismissal 
without notice. Unless the employer is v 
necessary degree of misconduct has oceurre 7 
to dismiss with notice, or with money in lieu of notice. 
s not automatically 
required by law to give an emp n for dismissal, 
although of course he normally would do so. He may, however, 
at the initiative of the employee i 
accordance with the provisions of the following statutes: 

(a) Redundancy Payments Act 1965 (see 10) 

(b) Race Relations Act 1968 (see Appendix V) 

(c) Industrial Relations Act 1971 (see 8). 
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Because dismissal is such a serious matter, the employer must 
be careful to ensure not only that it is done for good reason but 
that the manner in which the employee is dismissed is fair. 
Capricious dismissals carried out in an unjust way adversely 
affect the motivation of employees, lower the reputation of the 
company, and create industrial relations problems. The Code 
of Practice published under the authority of the Industrial 
Relations Act 1971 contains a model disciplinary procedure 
which may be summarised as follows: 


(a) A displinary procedure which is fair, full and quick 
should be agreed between management and employee 
representatives. 

(6) Each employee should know what the procedure 
consists of, its rules, and the offences which can lead to 
dismissal. 

(c) The procedure should state who has power to dismiss, 
provide that senior management should be consulted, give 
the employee an opportunity to state his case and be 
accompanied by an employee representative, and provide 
for a right of appeal. 

(d) Before dismissal takes place a previous warning should 
be given. In serious cases this warning should be in writing, 
and in cases of gross misconduct an employee may be dis- 
missed without warning. 


The Code of Practice is not legally binding but it may be taken 
into account in any proceedings before the National Industrial 
Relations Court or an industrial tribunal. The procedure it 
suggests is in any case good personnel management practice. 


8. Unfair dismissal. Wrongful dismissal occurs when 
insufficient notice is given; unfair dismissal is defined under the 
Industrial Relations Act 1971 as dismissal which has occurred 
for reasons other than: 


(a) the employee’s capability, qualifications or conduct 
(6) redundancy (see 10). 


(c) a statutory requirement. 


It is also unfair to dismiss an employee because he has joined, 
or refuses to join, a registered trade union. Š 
Certain categories of employees are excluded from the unfair 
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dismissal provisions, the most important being those with less 
than two years’ service, those who work for less than twenty- 
one hours a week, and those over normal retirement age. 
However, employees with less than two years’ service and 
those who have reached normal retirement age may claim 
unfair dismissal if it is concerned with trade union membership 
or non-membership. 

If an employee considers he has been unfairly dismissed he 
may not later than twenty-eight days afterwards present a 
complaint to an industrial tribunal. The employer will then be 
required to state the reason for dismissal and justify it as being 
fair in accordance with the Act. If the tribunal finds that the 
complaint is well founded it may either recommend that the 
employee shall be re-engaged on specified terms or order the 
employer to compensate the employee for the dismissal. The 
amount of compensation is at the discretion of the tribunal, 
but must not exceed 104 weeks’ pay for the employee up to @ 


maximum of £4,160. 

Experience so far indicates that most complaints have been 
made by employees from jndustries which are not well- 
organised by trade unions. Tribunals have been reluctant to 
recommend reinstatement, no doubt because of the bad feeling 
that exists between the employer and the dismissed employee. 


In addition to complying with the 
Code of Practice summarised in 7, a company should take the 
following steps to ensure that no one is dismissed unfairly and 
that there is a defence if a dismissed employee complains to & 
tribunal: 
(a) Managers and supervisors must know whether or not 
they have the power to dismiss. A A 
(b) Records of performance, attendance, timekeeping, 
etc., must be maintained and preserved. 
(c) Job specifications must wherever pi 


performance standards. 


9. Management action. 


ossible include 


REDUNDANCY 
10. Legal definition. Under the Redundancy Payments Act 


1965 a dismissed employee is redundant when the whole or main 
reason for his dismissal is that the employer’s needs for 
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employees to do work of a particular kind in the place where 
he was employed have diminished or ceased. If an employee is 
no longer required in one section but instead of being made 
redundant is transferred to another section of the firm and 
displaces another employee who is dismissed, that employee is 
then redundant. 

Acceptance by an employee of another job in the firm will 
prevent the employee from claiming he is redundant, even if 
that job has inferior conditions, prospects and pay to his 
previous job. If he refuses the offer of another job in the firm 
he will only be regarded as redundant if the alternative job is 
inferior to the previous job, unsuitable to his skill and training, 
or an unreasonable distance from his home. 

An industrial tribunal hears disputed cases of redundancy; 
it requires the employer to prove that the employee was not 
redundant or that the alternative job that may have been 
offered was reasonable. The working of the Act is described in 
diagrammatic form in Fig. 6. 

A redundant employee, providing he has had at least two 
years’ service and has worked for at least twenty-one hours a 
week is entitled to redundancy pay at the following rates: 


(a) For each year of employment between ages 18 and 22, 
half a week’s pay. 


(b) For each year of employment between ages 22 and 41, 
one week’s pay. 


(c) For each year of employment between ages 41 and 65 
(60 for women) one and a half weeks’ pay. 


These payments are tax free and are in the first instance made 
by the employer, who may then claim half the amount from 
the redundancy fund to which all employers contribute. 


11. Dealing with redundancy. The legal provisions for 
redundancy payments are reasonably clear and simple and are 
often supplemented by ex-gratia payments from the employer. 
The human problems of redundancy are much more difficult 
and if badly handled can have most unfortunate effects. A 
perfect manpower plan (see XII) would avoid redundancy 
completely because all changes in a firm’s activities would have 
been foreseen and their effects on employees provided for. 
Even a rudimentary plan can reduce redundancy or give some 
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Employee is dismissed — is he redundant? 


(TRIBUNAL) 
NO YES 
Does employer offer an 
alternative job? 
YES NO 


Does employee accept it? 


YES NO 


Is it a reasonable alternative? 
(TRIBUNAL) 


Receives no redundancy nae 
redundancy pay 


pay 


Fig. 6. 
warning of it. There are three main ways of dealing with 


redundancy: 
ing early retirements 


ber of its employees 
often slow, 


can by encourag) 


reduce the num 


(a) The company 
d. This method is 


and ceasing to recruit 
until the desired level is reache 
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but it avoids the personal disasters that redundancy can 
bring. The recruitment “freeze,” if continued for too long, 
creates a gap in the age structure of the workforce which can 
be very serious in later years. To some extent the employer 
loses control over the situation because he is never sure 
which of his employees will leave and at what rate. Doubts 
about their future may cause many of the most valuable 
employees to resign, lowering the general quality of the 
staff. 

(b) Following the procedure described in IX, 12, the 
company may discuss the situation with employee repre- 
sentatives, modifying its proposals in the light of their views, 
and making frank and early announcement to the employees. 
A joint committee then discusses who shall be redundant, 
taking into account length of service, family responsibilities, 
disabilities, ete. The employer may help redundant em- 
ployees to find other work by giving them time off for 
interviews and allowing the Department of Employment to 
send officials into the company to give advice and assistance. 

(c) If relations between management and employees are 
poor, the company may decide that the method described 
in (b) will fail because the representatives will not be 
Cooperative and the employees will leave as soon as they 
have been told of their redundancy, making it difficult for 
the company to meet its production commitments, A much 
more ruthless approach may then be taken, in which the 


employees are not informed of the redundancy until the 
very last moment. 


PROGRESS TEST 16 


1. What are the legal requirements about length of notice? (2) 

2. State the circumstances in which an employee may be dis- 
missed without notice. (6) 

3. In what circumstances, when an employer gives an employee 
notice of dismissal, may he be asked to state a reason for the 
dismissal? (7) 

4. Outline a model disciplinary procedure, (7) 

5. When is a dismissal unfair? (8) 

6. Define redundancy, and state to what extent it is affected by 
the offer of alternative employment. (10) 


7. How should an employer handle redundancy? (11) 


CHAPTER XVII 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


_ 1. Definition. Labour turnover is the movement of people 
into and out of the firm. It is usually convenient to measure it 
by recording movements out of the firm, on the assumption 
that a leaver is eventually replaced by a new employee. The 
term separation is used to denote an employee who leaves for 


any reason. 


2. Measurement. Two formulae are in common use for 
measuring labour turnover: 
hich expresses the 


(a) The separation or wastage rate, w 
number of separations during the period (usually one year) 
as a percentage of the average number employed during 


that period. It is therefore: 
Number of separations during period 
= — x 100 
Average number employed during period 
(b) The labour stability index, which shows the percen- 
tage of the employees who have had at least one year s 
service. Tt is usually expressed as follows: 
Employees with at least one year’s service x 100 
Number of employees employed one year ago 


Quarterly periods Number % % . 
of service of leavers leaving | remaining 
First (1-13 weeks 200 40 60 
f ii 100 20 40 


Second (14:26 » 4 K 30 


) 
Third (27-39 „ ) 
Fourth (40-52 3, ) 25 5 4 
Fifth (63-65 »„ ) 15 3 a 
Sixth (66-78 » ) 10 a 19 
Seventh (79-91 » ) 5 í 18 
) 


Eighth (92-104 4, 
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Another method of measuring labour turnover is to study a 

group of employees recruited during a certain period (usually 

three months) and record the rate at which they leave the 

company. An example is shown on p. 161 based on the assump- 

tion that the company engaged 500 new employees during the 
eriod, 

5 These figures are sometimes presented graphically, by plot- 


ting the percentage leaving against quarterly periods of service. 
The result is called a survival curve. 


3. Use of turnover measurements. The separation rate is 
easy to calculate and is widely used. It also has the great 
advantage of indicating costs, because separations and replace- 
ments can involve the company in considerable expense (see 4). 
It can be somewhat misleading, however, for two reasons: 


(a) Recently engaged employees are more likely to leave 
than long service employees (see table in 2), and therefore an 
increase in the separation rate may simply be due to some 
increased recruitment a few weeks previously, rather than to 
a sudden deterioration in worker satisfaction. 

(b) Some jobs in the company may be vacated and filled 
several times during the year. Suppose, for example, that in 
a company employing 1,000 workers 250 leave during the 
year, giving a separation rate of twenty-five per cent. The 
true position might be as follows: 


150 jobs vacated and filled once 
25 ,„ ” » » twice 
10 ,, a ü » three times 


5 yy p » 5; four times 
Total: 190 jobs vacated during year. 


150 leavers 
50 leavers 
30 leavers 
20 leavers 

Total: 250 leavers 


eae dl 


In such a case the separation index can give a false impression 
because 100 of the 250 leavers are short-service employees 
(though the cost of replacing them can still be considerable). 

The stability index is best used in conjunction with the 
separation rate, showing the extent to which the company is 


retaining its experienced employees. On the figures shown 
above, the stability index would be 


1,000 — 190 
~~T,000 x 100 = 81% 
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Survival rates always show that the tendency for employees 
to leave is greatest during their early weeks with the company; 
they are useful in showing if the company is losing a particularly 
large number of employees early in their service compared with 
a previous period. It is often instructive to compare survival 
rates in different departments, or for different employee 


categories, e.g. by age groups or occupations. 


4. Cost of labour turnover. Separations and their consequent 
replacements can be surprisingly expensive. An often-quoted 
investigation in the rubber industry published in 1968 esti- 
mated that the cost of turnover of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers was at least seventy pounds per employee. Where 
the employees are more specialised and more difficult to find 
the cost can be much higher; for example in the public health 
department of a local authority, employing mainly professional 
staff, the cost in 1971 was estimated at £370 per separation. 

The total cost is made up of some or all of the following 


components: 
(a) Lower production during learning period. 
(b) Lost production while the employee is being replaced. 
(c) Payment to other employees at overtime rates while 


waiting for a replacement. : ; 

(d) Possible Tiveron of efforts of more highly skilled 
employees while waiting for a replacement. 

(e) Possible sub-contracting of work. =|. 

(f) Cost of scrap and spoiled work while job is being 
learned. 

(g) Cost of rec 
tion. 

(h) Training cost. 

(i) Administrative cost of re 


ruitment, selection and medical examina- 


moving from and adding to 


payroll. 
Therefore, when the separation rate is high the employer can 
incur considerable costs which are not always immediately 
obvious. 
t to have 
5. Reducing labour turnover. All employers expec 
a certain degree of labour turnover; cierto “ey compans 


would stagnate. No doubt many companies 
if their eration rates lay between ten and fifteen per cent, 
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though few rates in the private sector of industry and com- 
merce are as low as this. If an employer wishes to reduce his 
labour turnover because he feels it is excessive for his district 
and his industry, he may take the following action: 


(a) Recalculate the separation rate for various categories 
of his employees (e.g. departments, age groups, occupations) 
to see if turnover in any of these categories is particularly 
high; if so it can be specially investigated. 

(b) Ensure that his selection procedures are adequate; 
suitable employees are more likely to stay than unsuitable. 

(c) Ensure that the immediate supervisor, by being 
involved in selection, feels some responsibility towards a 
new employee. 

(4) Check that employees are being fully utilised—some 
may be leaving because of boredom or job dissatisfaction. 

(e) Overhaul pay structure, perhaps using job evaluation 
(see XXT). 

(f) Introduce or improve an induction course (see XIV, 21). 

(g) Give new employees appropriate training. 

(h) Show that prospects in the company are good by pro- 
moting from within wherever possible. 


(i) Ensure that physical working conditions are adequate. 


In general, an increase in job satisfaction (see IT, 18) and in the 


cohesiveness of working groups (see VII, 9) will decrease the 
tate of labour turnover. 


PROGRESS TEST 17 
1l. State two formulae by which labour turnover may be 
measured. (2) 
2. Which labour turnover formula indicates costs? (3) 
3. What items make up the cost of labour turnover? (4) 
4, State some ways in which labour turnover may be reduced. 


(5) 


CHAPTER XVII 
APPRAISAL 


TRADITIONAL APPRAISAL METHODS 


1. Definition. Appraisal is the judgment of an em loyee’ 
performance in his job, based a oiler esti AE 
productivity alone. It is sometimes called merit rating, more 
frequently when its sole object is to discriminate between 
employees in granting increases in wages or salaries. 

All managers are constantly forming judgments of their 
subordinates and are in that sense continuously making 
appraisals; the term is, however, applied in personnel manage- 
ment to a formal and systematic assessment made in a pre- 
scribed and uniform manner at a certain time. 


2. Purpose of appraisal. The princi i 
a ellen PP e principal uses of appraisal are 

(a) To help a manager decide what in 
be given on merit grounds. 

(b) To determine the future use of an employee, eg. 
whether he shall remain in his present job or be transferred, 
promoted, demoted or dismissed. 

(c) To indicate training needs, i.e. areas of performance 
where improvements would occur if appropriate training 
could be given. 

_ (d) To motivate the employee to do better in his present 
job, by giving him knowledge of results, recognition of his 
merits and the opportunity to discuss his work with his 
manager. 
Appraisal therefore is concerned both with utilisation (future 
use and training) and with motivation (pay and feedback). 


creases of pay shall 


kinds of appraisal 


There are many ap] 
variations on 


3. Appraisal methods. y 
they are elaborations or 


schemes, though usually 
one of these four: e 
(a) Ranking, which requires the manager rank hi 
Be st KA order of merit, usually on their total ability in 
165 
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the job but sometimes according to a few separate character- 
istics. It is quite easy for a manager to use this method for a 
small number of subordinates, and usually quite close 
agreement about the rank order is found among various 
judges who know the subordinates well. It can be used to 
decide pay, and to some extent to determine future use, but 
not to identify training needs or provide motivation. How- 
ever, although it puts subordinates in order of merit it does 
not show how much better the first is than the last. 

(b) Grading, which allots employees into a pre-determined 
series of merit categories—usually five—on the basis of their 
total performance. It works reasonably well for a homo- 
geneous group of subordinates, and fair agreement among 
raters is usually obtained. There is, however, a strong 
tendency for extremes to be avoided (the central tendency), 
i.e. very few subordinates are rated poor or exceptional. To 
overcome this, a forced distribution is sometimes used; 
managers are instructed to ensure that subordinates are put 
into the five categories in the following proportions, ensuring 
that the assessment of merit is distributed normally: 


Poor Below Average Average Above Average Exceptional 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10% 


The forced distribution is, however, an unsound method to 
use if the number of subordinates is below about forty. 
Grading has the same uses and limitations as ranking. 

(c) The rating scale is by far the most common method of 
appraisal. It consists of a list of personal characteristics or 
factors against each of which is a scale, usually of five points, 
for the manager to mark his assessment of the subordinate. 
An example is shown in Appendix II. Instead of entitling the 
points of the scale poor, below average, etc., they are fre- 
quently defined (as shown in Appendix II) to encourage 
consistency of judgment among the raters. The factors are 
also defined, and there are sections at the end of the form for 
general remarks and suggestions for future action, This 
method can be used for deciding pay, determining future use 
and indicating training needs. It is rather difficult to use 
for motivating an employee, as he may well be inclined to 
argue about the details of the ratings, rather than discuss his 
job constructively. The rating scale method is in some ways 
rather dangerous because it gives a false impression of 
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analysis and exactitude. If it is to be successful the managers 
who use it must be trained, and the factors included in it 
carefully considered. Some of the faults often found, and 
ways by which they can be reduced, are described in 4. 
(d)The strong and weak points method is a comparatively 
recent innovation, based on dissatisfaction with rating scales. 
Instead of requiring a manager to assess & number of personal 
characteristics, not all equally relevant, the method em- 
phasises the way the job is performed and expects the 
manager to write a few sentences about the subordinate 
rather than put ticks in columns. Tn its simplest form, the 
scheme asks the manager four questions about the subordin- 


ate: 
(i) What are his strong points in relation to his job? 
(ii) What are his weak points in relation to his job? 
(iii) What is his promotion potential? 
(iv) What are his training needs? 
This method can be used for determining future use, for 
indicating training needs and for motivating the employee, 
but it cannot be used directly for deciding pay; sometimes & 
ranking method is used as an auxiliary for this purpose. 
All methods of appraisal require employees to be matched 
against the requirements of their jobs; therefore it is necessary 
to have job specifications which include performance standards 
against which an employee may be appraised. 
4. Rating scale problems. Unreliable judgments may be 
made by the rating scale method for the following reasons: 
(a) Managers are often unwilling to use the extreme 
ratings (known as the central tendency). | 
(b) They have different standerds of ju 
times influenced by strong prejudices- i 
(c) They do not all attach the same mean gto pe 
of the factors (e.g. cooperation an initiative) unte: 
are carefully defined. : ; 
(a) They. are strongly influenced by t Fe ney? 
recent behaviour rather than by his work throug 
appraisal period. Rp? 
(e) Their judgment 1s influen 
strong or weak characteristic of t 


dgment, some- 


ced by any particularly 
he subordinate, causing 


G 
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them to take a generally favourable or unfavourable view of 
his other qualities (the halo effect). ae 

(f) It is difficult to design a rating scale which is suitable 
for all types of employee. The scale shown in Appendix IT 
would not, for example, be appropriate for managers. 


These problems may be reduced by defining the factors and 
ratings and by training managers in the use of the rating scale. 


5. Need for appraisals. There has been in recent years a 
reaction against formal appraisals, largely because of their 
tendency to decay into routine form-filling, managers some- 
times copying what they wrote the previous year. It has been 
said that a manager should, as a normal part of his job, 
continually assess the merits of his subordinates and consider 
what training they need to improve their performance or mect 
new demands. He should take action, e.g. initiate a transfer, 
if his assessment indicates it and be ready to give a written 
appraisal whenever it is specifically required, e.g. if a subordi- 
nate has applied for promotion. There is general agreement, 
however, that an annual meeting between the manager and 
subordinate to review the latter’s work during the year is useful 
because it gives formal recognition of the subordinate’s efforts. 


6. The appraisal interview. In many companies appraisal is 
one-way and secret; it can therefore only fulfil the first three 
purposes of appraisal in 2 and cannot be used to motivate the 
employee by reviewing his performance in his job. A two-way 
and open appraisal method requires that an interview shall 
take place between manager and subordinate, based on the 
techniques described in V, 14-15. A problem-solving approach 
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rare. Moreover one of the functions of a manager is to assess 
his subordinates and tell them if their work is unsatisfactory; 
his subordinates expect him to do this and will not respect 
him if he appears to avoid the task. 

The first approach to the appraisal interview emphasises 
motivation and participation while the second emphasises 
utilisation and authority. In practice many managers success- 
fully combine both, beginning the appraisal interview with 
criticism and concluding with a discussion on ways of improv- 


ing performance. 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 


7. Definition. Management by objectives is a system which 
attempts to improve the performance of the company and 
motivate, assess and train its employees by integrating their 
personal goals with the objectives of the company. It is 


frequently abbreviated to M.B.O. 


8. Psychological background. In order to understand and 
benefit from management by objectives all employees who are 
included in it must understand the psychological principles on 


duced into a company a training course i 
Lg Maslow’s hier 

theory of motivational ygiene (see l 
theory X and theory ). The merits of the pro- 
blem-solving apprais 
14-15 and XVIII, 6). Together these e 
empl ticipation and the incre t 
ie ponte when the employee feels a sense of achievement 
and involvement with his work. Unless management by 
objectives is carried out in this spirit it beooritn marai 
another method by which subordinates can be controlled. 


f by objectives consists 
9. Steps in the process. Management cti 1 
essentially of a joint setting of objectives and a joint DE o 
their achievement or non-achievement by a manage 
subordinate (referred for convenience : 
as M and oh The details of the process are as follows? we 
(a) Clarification and review of the companys objectives 


by the senior management of the company. 
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(b) A repetition of this for departmental objectives so 
that they are consistent with company objectives. 

(c) M (who is himself included in management by ob- 
jectives as a subordinate) interviews S to discuss the purpose 
of S’s job, the key results he must achieve, and what per- 
formance standards he should attempt to achieve (see XIII, 


(4) M and S jointly agree on an action plan for S, i.e. the 
programme he should try to follow to ensure that he meets 
the objectives agreed in (c). 

(e) M arranges for control information to be available so 
that S’s performance can be compared with his objectives. 

(f) At the end of the review period (e.g. three, six or 
twelve months), M and S meet again to discuss to what 
extent S has achieved his objectives, as far as possible in a 
problem-solving manner. 

(g) M advises S how to build on the strengths revealed in 
(f) and how to overcome his weaknesses. 

(A) Key results, performance standards and an action 
plan are agreed for the forthcoming period. 


; advantages may be 

n into a company. These are: 

(a) An increase in general efficiency beca: loyees 

are clear about their objectives. A sass 
(b) Improved motivation because employees will try 

harder to achieve objectives they have ri in setting 

than objectives which have been imposed on them. 


gained by its introductio 
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(c) An improvement in the quality of work as a result of 
problem-solving review of performance. 

(d) Better identification of training needs as a result of 
the performance review. 

(e) The results of training are easier to assess because its 
object is to bring performance up to known standards. 

(f) The examination of §’s job in order to identify key 
results areas and agree on objectives is useful training both 
for S and M. 

(g) The discussions between M and S may reveal short- 
comings in the organisation of the company. 

(h) Control systems are improved. 

(i) Communications between M and S are improved, 

(j) Subordinates are no longer appraised on the basis of 
subjectively-judged personal characteristics but on their 
performance against clearly stated objectives. 

(k) Motivation, appraisal and training become very much 
the concern of line management instead of the company’s 


personnel and training specialists. 


12. Disadvantages of M.B.O. Although management by 
objectives has been very successful in some companies, often 
being credited with a great increase in their profitability, 
experience has shown that the system has disadvantages which 
in many cases seem insuperable. These are: 

(a) Even after a training course, the joint setting of 
objectives and performance review is sometimes not success- 
ful either because do not have the 
ability to take part in these 
the traditions or manage 
sistent with the M.B.O. approach. 
struction industry tenda to a 
of nagement which makes 1 c D 
femsto viant M.B.O. successfully. The difficulties found in 
problem-solving interviews are relevant here (see 6). , 

(b) Although M.B.O. is supposed to improve the organisa- 
tion of the company, sometimes a reverse influence ocana: 
M.B.O. is unsuccessful because the company is badly 


-zanised and directed. : 
ores) The system is complicated, difficult and lengthy. It 
therefore easily degenerates into a routine, particularly 
when the psychological basis is not understood or top 
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management enthusiasm wanes. In one company known to 
the writer the setting of objectives is done by an exchange 
of memoranda. vere 

(d) It is often difficult to set new objectives each year. 
The objective then becomes to maintain present standards. 

(e) M.B.O. is not appropriate when jobs are structured, 
because the subordinate has little control over his objectives 
or performance. 

(f) M.B.O. is not possible when the company cannot plan 
very far ahead, because it is, for example, at the mercy of 
unforeseeable market conditions. 

(g) If M is less technically qualified than S (e.g. in some 
parts of the Civil Service) he may accept objectives which 
are too easily attainable. 

(h) S may place undue emphasis on the measurable parts 
of his job and neglect others, e.g. the creative or innovative 

arts. 
p (i) M.B.O. may lead to rivalry between subordinates 
rather than cooperation. Sometimes group objectives are 
set to avoid this, but they make individual appraisal much 
more difficult. 

(j) S’s failure to achieve his objectives may be due to 
factors outside his control which could not be foreseen. 

(k) S may achieve his objectives but use dubious methods, 

(1) M.B.O. often encourages concentration on the short- 
term at the expense of the long-term. 

(m) M.B.O. in some companies is regarded by subordinates 
as another weapon of control used by managers. Objectives 
although supposed to be set jointly are in fact imposed by 
M, and the performance review, if objectives are not reached, 
becomes inquisitorial and accusatory in nature. 


PROGRESS TEST 18 


1. What are the purposes of appraisal? (2) 
2. Describe the rating scale method of appraisal. (8, 4) 


he difficulties in conducting appraisal inter- 
views? (6) 


‘a What is the psychological basis of management by objectives? 


5. Describe the procedure in management by objecti 
6. What are the main adva: Sement by objectives. (9) 


CHAPTER XIX 


TRAINING PRINCIPLES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 


4. Purpose of training. Under favourable circumstances, 
training has the important dual function of utilisation and 
motivation. By improving employees’ ability to perform the 
tasks required by the company, training allows better use to be 
made of human resources; by giving employees a feeling of 
mastery over their work and of recog 
their job satisfaction js increased. When circumstances are 
unfavourable, these results may not be obtained, for example 
when the trainee sees no purpose in his training (see IIT,8), 
when it is regarded as a punishment or sign of displeasure, or 
when the training seems irrelevant to the trainee’s needs. 

Tn detail, the gains which it is hoped training will bring are 
as follows: 

(a) Greater productivity and quality. 


(b) Less scrap or spoiled work. 
(c) Greater versatility and adaptability to new methods. 


(d) Less need for close supervision. 


e) Fewer accidents 

(f) Greater job satisfaction showing itself in lower labour 
turnover and less absence. 

desirable to attempt to validate a training course 


It is always 
f these results have been achieved (see 10). 


to see if any 0: 


2. Reasons for training. Sometimes training is a routine, 
eg. all new employees in certain jobs automatically go through 
a training course. More often training is given as & response to 


some event, for example: 
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A change in product, which may necessitate training 
sak ah in rodun methods but also in the marketing 
functions of the company. aw 

(d) A realisation that productivity is inadequate. 

(e) Labour shortage, necessitating the upgrading of some 
employees. N 

(f) A desire to reduce the amount of scrap and to improve 
quality. f 

(g) An increase in the number of accidents. 

(h) Promotion or transfer of individual employees. 


Training which is routine and traditional sometimes becomes 
out of date, irrelevant or inadequate. A review may show that 


the reasons which caused that training to be started no longer 
exist or have changed. 


3. The systematice approach to training. Like any ‘other 
business process, training can be very wasteful if it is not care- 
fully planned and supervised. Without a logical systematic 
approach some training may be given which is not necessary, 
and vice versa, or the extent of the training may be too small 
or too great. When the training is complete, validation will 
show whether it has been successful in achieving its aims and 
evaluation will attempt to measure its cost-benefit. The 
systematic approach to training follows this programme: 


(a) The job is analysed and defined (see XIII, 1-6). 

(b) Reasonable standards of performance are established, 
perhaps by reference to experienced employees, 

(c) The employees being considered for training are 
studied to see if the required performance standards are 
being attained. 

(d4) The difference (if any) between (b) and (c) is considered. 


It is often called the “training gap,” though it may be partly 


due to faults in the organisation, poor materials or defective 
equipment. 


(e) Training programmes are devised to meet the training 
needs revealed in (d). (See XX.) 


(f) Training is given and appropriate records kept. 


(g) The performance achieved after training is measured; 


if the training programme has been Successful the perfor- 


mance standards set in (b) should now be achieved (vali- 
dation). 
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(h) An attempt is made to calculate the cost of the train- 
ing and compare it with the financial benefit gained by the 
improved performance of the employees. The training 
programme may be revised if a method can be seen of 
achieving the same result at lower cost (evaluation). 

The following mnemonic may be useful: 
Analyse job. 
Performance standards 
Performance attained 
Requirements of training 
Originate training programme 
Administer training 
Check results 
How can training be improved next time? 


4. The assessment of individual training needs. The syste- 
matic approach to training will show the training needs of an 
individual employee or a group of employees engaged on the 
same work. Careful analysis of the job including the setting 
of performance standards is the first step; management by 
objectives is a special example of this (see XVIII, 9-10). The 
performance now being attained by employees can sometimes 
be measured, but more often it is assessed through an appraisal 
scheme (see XVIII, 1-5). Management by objectives again 
shows a different technique by reviewing measurable perfor- 
mance in previously agreed key areas of the job. Any dis- 
parities between standards and performance levels show 
possible training needs. Often, of course, the assessment is 
done almost by intuition, particularly when an individual 
employee’s performance could obviously be improved by clear- 
cut training action, e.g. giving him more knowledge of the 
product or showing him how to use an office machine. Valida- 
tion of the training may be equally straightforward in such 
cases, 


5. The assessment of long term training needs. Many training 
programmes (e.g. apprenticeships) are lengthy, and can there- 
fore be wasteful unless plans are made well in advance. A 
sudden need for skilled engineering craftsmen will not be met 
by increasing the number of apprentices entering a four-year 
scheme; on the other hand it is possible for a company to have 
jobs for only a small proportion of its apprentices when they 
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complete their training because it is reducing or giving up some 
of its manufacturing activities. The assessment of long term 
training needs, usually carried out for a whole company, is 
therefore part of manpower planning (see XII). By estimating 
the expansion or contraction of the labour force, what cate- 
gories will be affected, the probable number leaving the 
company and the present utilisation of employees it is possible 
to plan what kind of training will be required in the future, 
when it should begin and how many present or new employees 
need to be trained. If financial or material resources are limited 
the analysis may also help to decide which training activities 
should be given priority. 


TRAINING DESIGN 


8. Training principles. The psychological principles of 
training have been dealt with in III, 6-9; motivation of the 
trainee is particularly important and is influenced a great deal 
by the design of the training programme and the methods 
which are used. 

The first step in designing a training course is to consider the 
training requirements under three headings: 

Attitudes 
Skills 
Knowledge. 


For example a shop assistant in a men’s outfitters would require 
a certain attitude towards customers, skill in selling, measuring; 
wrapping and displaying, and knowledge of his stock, sales 
procedures, current fashions and his company’s general policy- 
Methods of training in these three aspects of a job will be 
described in the next chapter. 


7. On or off job training. The methods of training will to @ 
large extent dictate whether the training shall take place on or 
off the job. On-job training is given in the normal work situa- 
tion, the trainee using the actual tools, equipment, documents 
or materials that he will use when fully trained. He is regarded 
as a partly productive worker from the time his training begins. 

Off-job training takes place away from the normal work 
situation, usually employing specially simplified tools and 
equipment. The trainee is not regarded as a productive worker 
from the beginning, his initial work often consisting of exer- 
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cises. Off-job training may take place on the employer’s 
premises, at a training centre attended by trainees from several 
employers, or at a college. 


8. Advantages and disadvantages of on-job training. The 
advantages of on-job training are as follows: 


(a) Tt is less costly than off-job training because it uses 
normal equipment in normal surroundings. 

(6) Learning will take place on the equipment which will 
be actually used when the trainee is proficient; there are no 
transfer of learning problems (see III, 8-9). 

(c) The trainee is in the production environment from the 
beginning; he does not have to adjust to it after the rather 
sheltered conditions of off-job training. 


Its disadvantages are as follows: 


(d) The instructor (usually a supervisor or a nearby 
worker) may be a poor teacher and may not have enough 
time to give proper training. 
(e) If there is a payment-by-results scheme it may dis- 
courage the instructor from training, and the trainee from 
learning properly. 
(f) The trainee may be exposed to bad methods and learn 
these instead of more efficient methods. 
(g) A large amount of spoiled work and scrap material 
may be produced. 
(h) Valuable equipment may be damaged. | e: 
(i) Training takes place under production conditions 
which are stressful, i.e. noisy, busy, confusing and exposing 
the trainee to comments by other workers. Stress usually 
inhibits learning. 
Some forms of training can only take place on-job, e.g. job 
rotation, coaching, and those skills which are so uncommon 
that it is not worth-while to set up off-job training facilities for 
these. Conversely, theoretical training can hardly ever take 
place on-job; the trainee must attend a college, which is off- 
job training. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages of off-job training. The 
advantages of off-job training are as follows: 

(a) As the training is given by a specialist instructor, it 
should be of higher quality. 
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(b) Special equipment, simplified if necessary, can be 
used, 

(c) The trainee can learn the job in planned stages, using 
special exercises to enable him to master particularly 
difficult aspects. 

(d) In the long term off-job training may be less costly 
because it enables workers to reach higher standards of 
speed and quality. 

(e) It is free from the pressures of payment-by-results 
schemes, noise, danger or publicity. 

(f) The trainee will learn correct methods from the outset. 

(g) He does not damage valuable equipment or produce 
spoiled work or scrap. 

(h) It is easier to calculate the cost of off-job training 
because it is more self-contained than on-job. 


The disadvantages of off-job training are: 


(i) The higher costs of separate premises, equipment and 
instructors can only be justified if there is a regular, fairly 
large intake of trainees (though this may be overcome by 


Some methods of training which have be 
recent years can only be off-job, for ex: 
learning, skills analysis and discovery lear: 
here the final stages of training must be o 


come important in 
ample programmed 
ning (see XX); even 
m-job. 
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VALIDATION AND EVALUATION 


10. Validation of training. The systematic approach to 
training (see 3) provides a means of validating a training 
programme. The trainee may be given a test to see if he is now 
able to reach the performance standards that have been set, or 
the quantity and quality of his production may be measured 
for the same purpose. 

Unfortunately, training programmes are often extremely 
difficult to validate. Many jobs are not measurable in any 
significant way and therefore validation of training for them 
can only be subjective. For example, the performance of a 
manager who has attended a management training course 
may be assessed by his superiors before and after the course. 
They may well agree that an improvement has occurred, but 
could this not be due to the fact that the manager is now older? 
Perhaps the assessors, having sent the manager on a course, 
will simply assume that he must have benefited from it. 
Another possibility is that since the course began events have 
occurred which help the manager in his job. 

The more specific the training, the easier validation becomes. 
If the management course referred to above had contained a 
course in accountancy, a test would show clearly whether this 
had been effective, in contrast with the more general parts of 
the course dealing with management principles, etc., which 
would be impossible to validate objectively. 


11. Evaluation of training. By calculating the cost of 
training and comparing it with the financial benefits to the 
company from the improved performance of the trainees, 
validation may be extended to become evaluation. The ease 
and accuracy of evaluation vary a great deal, as follows: 

(a) The cost of off-job training is much easier to ascertain 
than that of on-job training. 

(b) The financial benefits of training are easier to estimate 
for manual than for non-manual workers. . 

(c) The costs of inadequate training can often be fairly 
easily measured (e.g. scrap material, spoiled work, customer 
complaints, overtime working to remedy mistakes). 

(d) The benefits of training often go beyond an improve- 
ment in job performance (see 1). It is, however, difficult to 
estimate to what extent relaxation of supervision and 
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reductions in accidents and labour turnover are due to 
improved training. Expressing these benefits in financial 
terms is even more difficult. 


TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 


12. Industrial Training Boards. Between 1964 and 1970 the 
Government established twenty-eight Industrial Training 
Boards (I.T.B.s) and an Industrial Training Committee to 
implement the Industrial Training Act 1964; it was decided in 
1970, however, that no more Boards should be created. An 
LTB. consists of an independent chairman, members repre- 
senting employers and employees within the industry and 
members from the education service. Tt has a permanent staff 
of training advisers and administrators. 

Under the Act, an I.T.B. may collect a levy from employers 
in its industry and make training grants to them if they train 
their employees in ways approved by the Board. Two main 
interpretations of the levy-grant system have appeared: 
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From that date the Manpower Services Commission will 
coordinate the work of the I.T.B.s and meet their costs. It will 
also develop a national training advisory service for those 
industries not covered by Boards, and be responsible for the 
Training Opportunities Scheme (TOPS), which provides 
re-training for men and women who for various reasons wish to 
change their occupations. 

The likely effect on employers of the proposal to reduce or 
abolish levy is a great reduction in the records that have had to 
be kept of training carried out in the company and in the 
sometimes difficult negotiations with I.T.B.s about the level 
of grant. On the other hand, it is possible that some employers 
will reduce their training activities because the financial 
incentive to train will largely disappear. 


14, Responsibility for company training. Because training 
is so important in the utilisation and motivation of human 
resources it deserves the special attention of the senior manage- 
ment of the company. One of the advantages claimed for the 
high levy policy adopted by some I.T.B.s was that it “brought 
training into the board room”, the large amounts being paid 
to the Training Board forcing consideration at director level 
of possible ways of recovering the money. At a lower level, the 
line manager must regard the training of his subordinates as 
one of his responsibilities, since he is expected to use the 
resources at his disposal to the best advantage. Some com- 
panies have training officers or departments which advise on 
policies and methods and may administer some of the training. 
Consultants are sometimes called in, particularly to give advice 
about unusual training problems, or to overhaul methods which 
are obviously inefficient. These various roles in training may 
be summed up as follows: 

(a) Senior management determines a general training 
policy which is consistent with the objectives of the com- 
pany. It may be derived from the company manpower plan 
(see XII) or based on an assessment of training needs to 
which junior levels of management have contributed. 

(b) Line managers have a responsibility for training their 
subordinates and are often personally involved in giving it 
because training is always wholly or partly on-job (see 9). In 
some cases they may design and supervise training pro- 
grammes, while in others the training of their subordinates 
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may be largely off-job, line managers being expected to 
provide the finishing touches when the employees begin 
productive work. In all cases it is the responsibility of line 
managers to ensure that the training which is given, by what- 
ever means, is relevant to the needs of the department and 
is effective in its results, 

(c) Training officers advise senior management on policy 
by applying their expert knowledge of training to the needs 
of the company. They frequently conduct surveys or are 
consulted when changes are proposed which will necessitate 
training or re-training. They design courses, administering 
them if they are off-job. They are expected to advise on 
external education and training facilities, maintaining 
contact with the LT.B., colleges, and various training 
organisations. 


(d) Instructors are in direct contact with trainees, and in 


company is 
E » poor pro- 
ductivity or the consequences of reorganisation or technical 


PROGRESS TEST 19 
_, 1. What benefits does a company hope to obtain when it trains 
its employees? (1) 


2. Outline the systematic approach to training. (8) 

3. Under what three headings should training requirements be 
considered? (8) 

4. Compare on-job and off-job training. (7, 8, 9) 

5. Define and distinguish between validation and evaluation of 
training. (10, 11) 

6. What is to be the future gi 
Industrial Training Boards? (13) 


7. Describe the place of line managers and training officers in 
company training. (14) 


overnment policy towards the 


CHAPTER XX 


TRAINING METHODS 


TRAINING IN ATTITUDES 


1. The importance of attitudes. The definition of an attitude 
(see VII, 12) is as follows: “an individual’s characteristic way 
of responding to an object or situation. It is based on his 
experience and leads to certain behaviour or the expression of 
certain opinions.” Attitudes determine the general approach 
of an employee to his work; for example the care that is taken 
to avoid mistakes, the way customers, clients or patients are 
dealt with or the degree of persistence shown in achieving 
work objectives. In some cases the appropriate attitude is 
already present when the employee enters the occupation in 
question—a nurse has probably chosen her career because she 
possesses attitudes favouring the care of the sick. In other 
cases the employee has not felt a vocation towards his job but 
has perhaps taken it up because it is convenient orrespectable. 
A shop assistant, for example, may have an attitude towards 
customers which does not produce sales and may injure the 
reputation of the shop. Unless this attitude can be changed he 
will never be a successful employee. The importance of atti- 
tudes obviously varies according to the type of job; they are 
not particularly important when the work is highly structured 
because so long as the employee is at his work station he has 
little choice about the way he goes about his task. On the 
other hand, unstructured work, with its freedom of choice and 
its opportunity for self-regulation, cannot be carried out 
successfully unless the employee’s attitudes are consistent with 
the purposes of the job. 


2. Attitude training, Attitude training is difficult because 
many attitudes are deep-rooted and cannot easily be changed 
in a short time. The usual methods employed are these: 


(a) On-job experience within a group of employees whose 
attitudes are thought to be appropriate. There is often no 
183 
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practical alternative to this method, but it is slow to produce 
an effect and will fail if the attitudes of the other employees 
are unsuitable. It is therefore unwise to put a new employee 


Usually the group is divided into sub-groups or syndicates, 


imaginary incidents involving imaginary people fails to pro- 
also possible for lazy 
trainees to make no contribution to the discussion and be 
completely detached from it, 

(d) Off-job role-playing exercises in which a situation is 
cribed up to a certain point of crisis, Participants in the 


Pappor which is given when tho trainee ret; 
job. 
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is told that its sole task is to examine and discuss its own 
behaviour. After a slow and awkward beginning, the group’s 
discussion generally becomes somewhat emotional, even 
heated, with members criticising each other's attitudes or 
indulging in frank self-criticism. Group sessions often 
continue for several days, and are regarded by some as 
enjoyable and by others as unpleasant. The purpose of 
T-group training is partly to bring about a change in atti- 
tudes by showing individuals what others think of them, 
partly to demonstrate the importance of personal behaviour 
in group processes and partly to improve the social skills of 
the trainees. This form of training has never been clearly 
validated; its effects on some individuals have been quite 
harmful psychologically and many others have found it 
useless because they have been unable to practise their 
newly found social skills in an unsympathetic working 
environment. 


TRAINING IN SKILL 


8. Definition. The Department of Employment’s Glossary of 
Training Terms gives the following definition of skill: 


“an organised and coordinated pattern of mental and/or physical 
activity in relation to an object or other display of information, 
usually involving both receptor and effector processes. It is built 
up gradually in the course of repeated training or other experience. 
It is serial, each part from second to second is dependent on the 
last and influences the next. Skills may be described as perceptual 
motor, manual, intellectual, social, etc., according to the context or 
the most important aspect of the skill pattern.” 


(Receptor processes provide the sensory input and effector 
processes the output or response). 

More briefly, skill may be defined as a practised, expert way 
of perceiving a relevant stimulus and then responding to 
it (see I, 10 (c)). Skill training therefore comprises the 
following: 


(a) Recognition of stimuli (eg. the sensation of the 
material feeling smooth). 

(b) Appropriate responses (e.g. the correct angle at which 
the carpenter should hold the chisel). 
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(c) Establishing serial performance, each response pro- 
viding a new stimulus which in turn evokes a new response 
and so on. 


training. Three typical methods of training will be described: 
ini i i -), skills analysis, and the 


Employment T.W.I. courses and the t 
widely known. It consists of the following: 


(a) The supervisor performs the job himself and divides 
it into reasonably self-contained stages, each of which can be 
taught as a unit, 


(b) He examines each stage to identify and describe “key 
points,” e.g. Special difficulties or dangers. An example of a 


T.W.I. breakdown is given in Appendix IIT. 


learning it. 


(e) The job is then demonstrated to the trainee in stages, 
explained slowly and carefully, with Particular emphasis on 
the key points. 


(f) The trainee performs the job, the supervisor observing 
to see that no mistakes are made and asking him questions 
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to ensure that he has understood it. It may be necessary for 
the supervisor to repeat some of the instructions he has 
given in (e). The trainee repeats the job until the supervisor 
is satisfied that performance is adequate. 

(g) The supervisor puts the trainee to work, watching him 
fairly closely at first but gradually relaxing supervision as 
the trainee gains confidence and skill. 


The T.W.I. method is cheap, and is very suitable for small 
numbers of trainees. It begins by being off-job, though usually 
very near the scene of production, but soon becomes on-job. 
A separate training department with specialist staff is not 
required. The analysis of the job in (a) and (b) cannot go very 
deep, and the method is therefore not appropriate for difficult 
skills, i.e. where the stimulus—perception—response sequence 
is not obvious. It is very successful with “visible” jobs, where 
everything of importance in the job can be observed, the 
mental processes being relatively unimportant; good examples 
would be packing or most forms of assembly work. Jobs of 
this kind contain a low proportion of skill and a high proportion 
of procedural knowledge. 


6. Skills analysis. This method of training has been de- 
veloped for those jobs which require a high degree of dexterity 
and coordination of senses and bodily movements. The 
actions of a highly skilled worker are analysed in great detail 
to identify and describe: 


(a) What actions he performs with each finger, each hand 
and each foot. 

(b) What combinations of these actions. 

(c) The stimuli he recognises which give him the signals 
to begin and end these actions. 

(d) The senses by which these stimuli reach him. 

(e) The possible faults that may occur in the article being 
produced; these are classified, the reasons for them deter- 
mined and methods of rectifying and avoiding them 
analysed. 

From this information is compiled a skills analysis breakdown 
(see Appendix III) and a faults analysis. Exercises are de- 
veloped to train employees in the recognition of stimuli, the 
perfection of difficult movements and the coordination of 
those movements. 
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Skills analysis training has been very successful in reducing 
training times and increasing proficiency. It claims to abolish 
the learning plateau (see III 7 (c)) because its carefully graded 
exercises allow the trainee to make steady uninterrupted 
progress. It is an off-job training method, for obvious reasons, 
and is expensive and lengthy to prepare because a detailed job 
analysis must be carried out by expert consultants. A com- 
pany is only justified in using it, therefore, when there is a large 


7. The discovery method. This is a technique of skill training 
which has been developed in recent years and applied with 


of performing it; it is claimed to b 
other forms of training because it off 
followed by the gratification of a discovered solution. The 
trainer is comparatively passive, 
tion or demonstration, Another advant 
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The discovery method, like skills analysis, is an off-job 
training technique and requires a large intake of trainees if it is 
to be economically justifiable. It can be used quite successfully 
not only for skill but for knowledge training, by presenting the 
trainee with the opportunity to deduce for himself the answer 
to a problem, or indicating where he can find out necessary 
information. 


TRAINING IN KNOWLEDGE 


8. Knowledge requirements. No employee can work well 
without adequate job knowledge; in some cases it can be 
acquired in informal ways by experience in the job but usually 
it is imparted more quickly and accurately by formal training. 
Job analysis will show what knowledge is required, for example 
under the following headings: 


(a) Purpose—the function of the job within the total 
process. 

(b) Background information—the history, traditions and 
policies of the company, which may help the employee to 
understand the significance of his job. 

(c) Legal requirements. 

(d) Quality standards—how accurate or how approximate 
the work should be. 

(e) Materials of work—e.g. for a salesman, what goods are 
available, their prices and qualities; for a manual worker, 
the physical properties of the materials he is using. 

(f) Tools and equipment. Co a 

(g) Technical—e.g. accountancy, scientific or engineering 
knowledge. 

(h) Personal contacts—job relationships with other 
employees. 

(i) Procedures—the order in which things are done. 


In contrast to attitudes and skills, knowledge may be imparted 
in many different ways, most of which are inexpensive and 
convenient. The most important methods of knowledge 
training are described below. 


9. Coaching. This may vary from a rather casual “sitting 
next to Nellie” approach to formal regular sessions m which an 
experienced employee, usually a manager, explains the job, 
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asks the trainee questions to test his knowledge and often 
exercises general supervision over him to check that he is 
making correct use of the knowledge. It is convenient, in- 
expensive and allows two-way communication, but depends 
very much on the ability of the coach and the time he is able 
to devote to training, 


done, trainees may attend lectures outside the company, for 
example at a technical college, though the knowledge they 
learn here will be more general, and less specific to the com- 


make the lecture more effective, and it is customary to give 
the trainee a hand-out covering the main points of the lecture. 


11. Visits and tours. To help a trainee acquire knowledge 
under headings 8 (a), (b) and (h), 


for him to visit other departments or establishments of the 
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gradates tasks from the easy and obvious to the more complex. 
This method often makes formal instruction unnecessary, 
because skilfully applied it can become very similar to dis- 
covery learning (see 7). 


14. In-tray. A special version of simulation is in-tray 
training, in which the trainee is asked to deal with a batch of 
miscellaneous documents which he is supposed to find in his 
in-tray. Decisions of various kinds have to be made, though 
not of course actually put into effect. The value of this 
technique for training depends on the review which should 
follow, when the trainer discusses with the trainee the decisions 
he has made. It is used in management training, and occasion- 
ally as a means of selecting managers, though the exercise is 
difficult to score objectively. 


15. Auto-instruction. To benefit from this method, trainees 
no doubt need above-average intelligence and pertinacity. 
They are given a programme of assignments or tasks which take 
them to various parts of the company and require them to 
obtain information from departmental managers or from 
company files. The trainees are required to report back to their 
trainer periodically for a discussion and review. Like the 
discovery method, auto-instruction is based on the principle 
that knowledge gained by exploration and discovery is more 
likely to be permanent than knowledge imparted by 
instructors. 


16. Programmed learning. This consists of a carefully 
ordered sequence of units or frames arranged so that the 
trainee masters each unit before proceeding to the next. It is 
individual instruction, each trainee working at his own pace, 
and can be presented either as a teaching book or a teaching 
machine. Each frame contains some information; the trainee 
is then asked a question to test whether he has learned or 
understood it. If his answer is correct he moves on to the next 
frame. Programmed learning thus follows the principles of 
operant conditioning (see III, 5) developed by B. F. Skinner, 
who has been mainly responsible for this method of instruction. 
The stimulus is the unit of information with its question, the 
response is the answer to the question, and the reinforcement 
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is the immediate knowledge of results and in most cases the 
gratification of having made the correct answer. 


17. Advantages of Programmed learning. Besides the 
advantages usually found in off-job training, programmed 
learning also offers these: 


(a) The trainee goes at his own pace. 

(b) The training can be decentralised, i.e. the teaching 
book or the teaching machine can be sent to the trainee, 
instead of bringing him to a training school. 

(c) Most trainees find the method interesting; research 
has also shown that its effects are long-lasting. 

(d) It can be designed to meet Specified performance 
standards and is continually being validated by the questions 
it contains, 


(e) It is quicker than most other methods of knowledge 
training. 


18. Disadvantages of Programmed learning. These are few 
but important: 


(a) Learning Programmes are expensive to produce and 
therefore are economically justifiable only when many 


(c) It is suitable above all for teaching facts and pro- 
cedures; it is not appropri j 


PROGRESS TEST 20 
1. What methods ma; 


4. Why does skills analysis traini i imi 
fees ees O y: ming sometimes eliminate the 
ae What are the principles of the discovery method of training? 

6. State three methods of knowledge trainin (9-16) 

7. What are the advantages and di n 
anns Gira g disadvantages of programmed 


CHAPTER XXI 


JOB EVALUATION 
THE BASIS OF JOB EVALUATION 


_ 1. Definition. Job evaluation is the process of placing jobs 
in order of their relative worth in order that employees may be 
paid fairly. It is concerned with the demands and conditions 
of the job and not with the personal qualities of the individual 
who is occupying the job. The first stage in job evaluation is 
usually to establish a rank-order for jobs and the second is to 
apply money values to it. 


2. Importance of job evaluation. Payment for work can 
fulfil many functions (see II, 10), from the provision of food 
and shelter to the recognition that an employee’s job has a 
certain status and value, i.e. it can satisfy both lower and 
higher needs. Because pay is significant not only for what it 
will purchase but also for what it symbolises, a company’s pay 
structure is very important to its employees, who will strongly 
resent what they perceive to be unfairness or injustice. In 
some companies, for example, pay anomalies have appeared 
perhaps because of inconsistency of treatment in the past, a 
merger with another company, or high rates being offered to 
meet a temporary shortage of a certain type of employee. 
Sometimes no one can explain the anomalies. The purposes of 
job evaluation are therefore: 


(a) To make pay administration easier by reducing the 
number of separate rates of pay. 
_ (b) To harmonise internal rates of pay with those found 
in other companies. 
(c) To provide a means by which a reasonable rate of pay 
can be fixed for new or changed jobs within the company. 
(d) To protect the employee from arbitrary decisions by 
management. 
Tn a small company these purposes can obviously be fulfilled 


without a formal system; no doubt some kind of intuitive 
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their job structure is completely static, with pay relativities 
firmly established by tradition. Such firms are rare. The 


3. Factors determining Pay. A wage or salary is influenced 
by many different factors. Some of these affect the basic pay 


(2) Supply and demand—Rventually, when the supply of 
a particular type of labour is scarce its Price (i.e. its wage or 
salary) will rise, and vice versa. The Operation of this 


economic law is, however, affected by the following: 


(i) People are often unwilling to move to another 

istrict. 

(ii) Pay is not the only reward gained from employ- 
ment, 

(iii) Knowledge of the various rates of pay offered is not 
widespread. 

(iv) Training for a new occupation may take some 
years. 


(b) Difficulty of the 
which require a high level 
ledge or skill deserve a high rate of pay. 

(c) Unpleasant working conditions. 

(2) Government intervention. 


pay received by an individual over and above 
the basic rate, 
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perhaps on productivity (using P.B.R.—see XXII, 3-5), merit 
(by appraisal—see XVIII) or length of service. 


_ 5. Introducing job evaluation. A new or altered job evalua- 
tion system is a change which must be very carefully introduced 
by management (see IX, 10-12) because it affects the vital 
subject of pay. The method of evaluation must be clearly 
explained to employees and their representatives, some modifi- 
cations perhaps being made at the employees’ request. It is 
usual to guarantee that no employee at present employed by 
the company will receive a reduction in pay, though if his job 
is found to be overpaid his successors in it may be given a 
lower wage. Some companies have found that the fairness of 
the scheme in the employees’ eyes is increased if an appeals 
committee is set up to listen to complaints that jobs have not 
been given the value they deserve. Employee representatives 
(e.g. shop stewards) often sit on these committees. 


6. Essential requirements. Any method of job evaluation 
requires two things: 


(a) Job specifications for all jobs which are to be valued 
(see XIII, 5-6). 

(b) A committee to consider the job specifications and 
apply to them the particular technique of evaluation which 
it has been decided shall be used. The committee usually 
contains a few permanent members, eg. the personnel 
officer, the work study officer, the organisation and methods 
officer together with other members drawn from a panel of 
managers who have all had training in the technique. Job 
evaluations carried out by an individual are not likely to be 
well received; using a committee will reduce the effects of 
bias and prejudice. 


METHODS 
_7. Job evaluation methods. Three methods of job evalua- 
tion are in common use: 
(2) Ranking, a non-analytical method because the job is 
valued as a whole, an impressionistic view being taken. 
(È) Grading, a semi-analytical method in which the job 
Specification is examined fairly closely but not exhaustively. 
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(c) Points rating, an analytical method which requires a 
very detailed examination of the job specification. 


8. Ranking. In this method the committee judges each job 
as a whole and places the set of jobs in order of their worth, 
Sometimes this process is aided by using as points of reference 


(a) It is quick and requires no complicated administration. 

(6) It is easily understood. 

(c) It is particularly suitable for fairly homogeneous jobs 
(e.g. all clerical) or where it is known that the pay structure 
is already reasonably satisfactory. 


The disadvantages of ranking are: 


(d) Although the method is easy to understand, its results 
are difficult to defend as they are based on impressionistic, 
almost intuitive judgments, 

(e) It is impracticable in large companies or in smaller 
companies in which jobs are very varied. 

(f) It does not indicate the Spaces between positions in 
the rank order, i.e, job A may be judged to be worth more 
than job B, but the method will not show how much more. 


evaluated. 


The subjectivity of ranking is obvious, though experienced 


judges using this method A 
agreement, very often achieve remarkable 


9. Grading. This method provides a framework into which 
jobs can be fitted. Tt is decided in advance nan grades 
or classes of pay shall be created, and the jobs which should 
fall into each grade are defined, The lowest grade, for example, 
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will be defined as containing those jobs which require little 
skill and are closely supervised. With each successive grade 
skills, knowledge and responsibilities increase. The committee 
then reads the specification for each job, matching it against 
the various grade definitions until an appropriate grade is 
found. Eventually every job in the company has been allotted 
to a grade. 


The advantages of the grading method are: 


(a) It is relatively simple, quick and inexpensive. 
(b) The decisions of the committee can be supported by 
the definitions of the job grades. 


Its disadvantages are: 


(c) Complex jobs are often difficult to fit into the system; 
a job may seem to have the characteristics of two or more 
grades. Like ranking the method is at its best when a fairly 
homogeneous family of jobs is being evaluated. 

(d) Because of the difficulty in (c) the original grades tend 
in time to be sub-divided into smaller grades, making the 
scheme more difficult to operate. 

(e) The method is less objective than appears at first 
sight. To a large extent jobs are valued before the specifica- 
tions are examined, because arbitrary decisions have been 
made that certain features of a job belong to certain grades. 
For example, an unscrupulous employer could attempt to 
depress the remuneration of his employees by defining the 
grades in such a way that the majority of jobs fell into the 
lower grades. On the other hand, this will not occur if the 
grade definitions have been prepared and published by an 
independent body, such as the Institute of Administrative 
Management, part of whose system of clerical workers’ job 
grading is shown in Appendix IV. 


10. Points rating. This is the most widely used method. A 
number of factors are first agreed against which jobs can be 
polls A very simple set of factors for manual jobs might 

e: 


Skill 

Effort 
Responsibility 
Working conditions 
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example, “skill” might be divided into education, experience 
and dexterity. Sometimes non-manual jobs are provided for 
by extending the factors to include, for example, complexity 
of duties, contacts with others or requirement to handle confi- 
dential information, or Sometimes a special set of factors is 
used for a particular family of jobs. Each factor carries a 


job evaluation may 
not all have equal importance 


the three sub-factors trainin, 


me given to the 
given greater emphasis 
WO Ways: 


process by which some factors can be 
than others, It can be carried out in t 


and that for training by two, 
(b) Factors judged to be 


12. The choice of factors and weights. 
and weights is intuitive rather j 


nge the factors or weights until 
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example, factors for evaluating management jobs would be 
quite different from those shown in Appendix IV, consisting 
perhaps of: 

Judgment 

Qualifications and experience 

Extent of decision-making 

Control of staff 

Contacts with others. 
These factors would probably be sub-divided. 


18. The subjectivity of points rating. The justification for 
the points rating system of job evaluation is that it works, not 
that it is objective or scientific. There are several subjective 
elements in the method, some of course being found in any 
job evaluation system: 


(a) The job specification may reflect the bias of the job 
analyst. i 
(b) The members of the job evaluation committee, 
although guided by detailed job specifications and carefully- 
described factors, still make subjective judgments about the 
worth of a job. ATR 
(c) The selection of factors is based originally on imitation 
or conjecture and confirmed by intuition. = 
(4) Weights are selected according to the same principles, 
In spite of its subjective elements points rating usually provides 
acceptable and consistent results if job specifications are well 
Prepared and the committee is thoroughly familiar with the 
system, 


14. Other methods. There are other methods of job evalua- 
tion which will not be described because their use is not wide- 
spread; among them are factor comparison, the time span of 
discretion, and the Paterson method of decision-making 
analysis, 


JOB EVALUATION AND PAY 


15. Grading jobs. After evaluation has been completed by 
the ranking or points rating method the jobs appear in an 
order of value. They are then divided into groups or grades, 
the object being to allot to each grade a particular basic pay 

E 
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rate or pay-range. If the grading system of job evaluation is 
used this division will have been done already, 


16. Grades and Pay. In very many cases it is found that 
most jobs contained in any grade are already paid at about the 
same rate; the few jobs for which Pay is inconsistent are then 


17. Pay surveys, Some companies regularly make compari- 
Sons between their own rates of pay and 


those paid by other 
companies for similar jobs, e.g. rates are compared for the 
copy-typists, foremen or accountants employed in those 
companies. These rates are then applied to pay grades. This 
Procedure can be misleading because: 


(a) Pay is not the only reward from a job; some companies 
may have low rates of pay but a high reputation for security 
(see TI, 21). 

(b) The jobs compared may in fact b 
title; the duties and responsibiliti 


(c) It is not logical for a company to evaluate its jobs 
systematically and then base its pay structure on the wages 


or salaries paid by a company which may have made no 
attempt to bring order into its Temuneration system. 


e similar only in 
es may be different, 


3. What do all methods of job evaluation Tequire? (6) 
4. Describe briefly the ranki g and grading methods of job 
evaluation, (8, 9) 

. How are factors and weights chosen į th i tin; 
irate d2) ig) n in the points ra: g 
How are the results of job evaluation di o 
terms? (16, 17) irnia 


CHAPTER XXI 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


WAGE STRUCTURES 


1. Definition. A wage is the payment made to manual 
workers. It is nearly always expressed as a rate per hour. 


2. Wage structures. The foundation of a manual worker’s 
earnings is his basic time wage, which is often fixed by job 
evaluation and is subject in most industries to minimum rates 
agreed in national collective bargaining (see XXIV, 7) or laid 
down by wages councils (see XXIV, 9). He is paid the hourly 
rate for every hour he attends work, though he is frequently 
fined for lateness by quartering, i.e. for being five minutes late 
he will lose a quarter of an hour’s pay. In addition to the basic 
rate he will often receive other payments, the most common 
examples of which are: 


(a) Overtime pay for any work done beyond normal hours. 
Tt is usually paid at premium rates, i.e. at time and a quarter, 
time anda half, double time, etc., the rate varying according 
to the time or the day on which the overtime is worked. 
(See also XXIII, 9.) : 
(b) Shift pay for employees who work unusual or changing 
ours to compensate them for inconvenience and hardship. 
he amount of shift pay varies in different industries, but 
Seems to range from about ten to twenty per cent of the 
basic rate, (See also XXIII, 10.) A 
(c) Special additions, e.g. danger money, dirty money or 
wet money which are paid to the employee during abnormal 
Working conditions. Since the circumstances which justify 
these additions are hard to define, many employers find it 
Preferable to allow for these contingencies in job evaluation 
tather than give special extra payments which are often 
difficult to take away again. na 
(2) Merit or length of service additions to employees ei = 
on the results of appraisal (see XVIII) or on completion of a 
i 201 
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certain period of service, Merit payments are not very 
popular with Wage-earners, who feel they are influenced by 
Prejudice and subjective judgments, _ Length of service 


Precisely defined, 
(e) Cost of living allowances are given quite commonly to 


(f) Policy allowances cover miscellaneous extra payments, 
ike the addition to the job ev; luated rate for temporarily 


level of management, and are not easily influenced by govern- 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


8. Principles of P.B.R. Inne: 
results the employee receiv, 


t. For each job a ope ot is 
e quantity produced er unit of time 
or as the time taken to do the job; bonus Weccpaes payable 
ji. andard. If a company 
installs a P.B.R, System for the first time it therefore needs to 
take the followin. = 
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allowances for rest periods and personal needs. There are 
various methods of setting standards, from intuitive judg- 
ment to detailed analysis of bodily movements. 

(c) Administrative arrangements are made to record 
each employee’s output, calculate his bonus, and add it to 
his basic wage. 


The cost of running a P.B.R. scheme, including work study, 
clerical work and dealing with disputes arising out of it, can be 
considerable. Some schemes are also rather complicated to 
compute and difficult to understand because the bonus does 
not increase proportionately with output but at a faster or 
slower rate (e.g. the Accelerating Premium System and the 
Rowan System). 


4. Advantages of P.B.R. A well-designed and well-main- 
tained scheme will increase productivity from the same number 
of employees and the same equipment and thus reduce unit 
costs. The work study which it requires may well show more 
efficient methods of production, and the supervisor need not 
control his subordinates so closely because the monetary 
incentive makes human control unnecessary. The popularity 
of P.B.R. is shown by the fact that about forty per cent of 
Manual workers are paid by this method. To operate at its 
best, however, it requires a steady flow of measurable work, 
the pace of which is within the control of the worker. 


5. Disadvantages of P.B.R. There has been a reaction against 
P.B.R. in recent years because the advantages described above 
are sometimes outweighed by the following disadvantages: 


(a) A P.B.R. system is exceptionally liable to decay; new 
methods and materials, introduced gradually, may slowly 
hee a standard to become loose so that workers can earn 

igh bonuses very easily. r 

0) It isa canteen “a of shopfloor conflict, both when 
a new rate is being fixed and when a worker is asked e 
move from a job where the rate is loose to another where the 
Tate is tight. 

(c) Supervisors are tempted to show 
cating jobs when it is easy to earn 


difficult in others. 
(d) It is difficult to reward fairly the labourers and 


favouritism in allo- 
bonus in some but 
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output on Penalty of unofficial sanctions (e.g. ostracism, 


ding or Spoiling tools, damage to clothing). Output is 
restricted for these reasons: 
(i) Loose rates are not so obvious 
(ti) Employment is safeguarded 


6. Group bonus Schemes. In some forms of P.B.R., the 
standard is based on the perfo: 


an individual. The bonus e: 


, Sometimes in propor- 
of group bonus schemes 


(a) They can include indirect workers ( 
maintenance men), 


(b) They improve team Spirit. 
(c) They encourage flexibility, 
more willing to move to (Other jobs 


e.g. labourers or 


because individuals are 
within the group. 
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whole plant, bonus being payable according to the extent by 
which factory output exceeds a given standard. Two other 
schemes are used in this country, though not widely, which do 
not require output standards to be fixed by work study 
methods; these are the Scanlon and the Rucker Plans, both of 
American origin: 
(a) The Scanlon Plan first requires the following ratio to 
be calculated: 
Sales value of production : total payroll 
A bonus becomes payable when in any month that ratio is 
exceeded, i.e. when payroll costs as a proportion of pro- 
duction value have decreased. It therefore becomes the aim 
of everyone to increase production and decrease manpower 
costs, e.g. by reducing overtime or allowing numbers to run 
down. A network of suggestion committees puts up ideas to 
improve efficiency. 
(b) The Rucker Plan is similar except that the ratio is: 
Sales value of production—value of bought-in materials 
total payroll 
This meets the objection that under the Scanlon Plan 
employees can receive a bonus because prices have been 
increased to cover the increased cost of raw materials and 
components. 
Both schemes work best when market conditions are favour- 
able; if the company cannot sell its products bonus will be 
reduced or will disappear. They may eventually decay, the 
Suggestion committees losing their impetus, particularly if the 
management of the company loses enthusiasm. 


8. Measured daywork. This system is gaining in popularity 
as an allemaa to orena] P.B.R. schemes. It has 
Several variations, but essentially it offers the employee & 

ed weekly wage in return for an undertaking to produce to 
an agreed level of performance. Since the company is com- 
mitted to paying high wages it will do its utmost to provide 
the employees with a steady supply of work; the scheme thus 
encourages managerial efficiency. The employee is more ready 

Move temporarily to other work or accept changes of 
method because he does not have to consider such questions 
88 tight and loose rates. Industrial relations, it is claimed, also 
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improve because there are fewer causes for dispute. The 


8 were passed in 1831, 1887 
and 1896 which State that, as req 


gards manual workers: 
duotgee’® sall be paid in cash, in fal and without 
deductions, 


(6) The employer may not stipulate how a worker may 
Spend any part of his wages. 


Certain deductions are allowed, however, for medical atten- 
tion, rent, food cooked and eaten on the employer’s premises, 
and fines for bad work (if these are levied in accordance with 
mployment). It is also legal for an 
employer to deduct Sums from the wages of an employee (with 
hand them to a third party, 
e - Statutory deductions (eg. 
income tax Payments) need no wri 
The practical effect of these Acts i 


Set up an overall club, 
h a d pay them (by a book entry) to the 
club. It is also illegal to hold back final payment of wages to & 
mpany Property (e.g. tools) has 
t ese Acts apply only to manual workers, not 

to salaried staff. 
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10. Payment of Wages Act 1960. Under this Act the Truck 
Acts are amended to some extent to allow manual workers to 
be paid by cheque, banker’s credit, money order or postal 
order instead of cash, if the employee agrees in writing. If he 
is absent from his usual place of work through illness or 
travelling on company business he may be paid by postal 
order or money order without his consent being necessary. 


SALARY STRUCTURES 


11. Definition. A salary is a fixed periodical payment to a 
non-manual employee. It is usually expressed in annual terms, 
implying a relatively permanent employment relationship, 
though normally paid at monthly intervals. In many ways it 
resembles a retaining fee. Salaried workers are usually 
termed staff. 


_ 12. Characteristics of salaries. A salary differs from a wage 

i many respects, reflecting the different attitudes traditionally 

hi, ld by an employer towards his non-manual compared with 
S manual employees: 


(a) A salary is usually all-inclusive; there are no additional 
payments of danger money oF productivity bonus, for 
example, 4 

(6) A salary is progressive, jn most cases increasing 
annually, whereas a wage-earner reaches the standard rate 
for the job early in adult life and does not receive annual 
increases, 

(c) A salary is often regarded as p 
job. a wage is the sum paid to all wo 
(a) A salary is often confidential, but there is no secret 
about a wage. 

(e) In the private sector of emp 
Wages, are seldom the subject of tra 


ersonal to the individual, 
rkers at a particular 


loyment, salaries, unlike 
de union negotiations. 


x 13. Salary administration. There are three typical ways in 
ch a company can administer its salaries: 


. (a) Ad hoc, in which there is no attempt at any kind of 
job evaluation to assess a fair level of salary for a job. 
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Increases in salary are given erratically, often at the demand 
of the employee rather than at the initiative of the company. 
In a small company this method is workable, but in a large 
company it can produce an illogical and unfair salary 
structure which will cause discontent and jealousy. For 
obvious reasons salaries paid by this system are intended to 
be confidential. 

(b) Merit review, usually found in medium and large 
companies in the private sector. After job evaluation, a 
salary range is attached to every staff job. Employees are 
appraised and given merit increases each year which will 
move their salaries at varying speeds through the range. 
In this way individual effort and merit are rewarded, It is 
customary for salaries under this system to be kept confi- 
dential; in most cases the employees do not know the 


EQUAL PAY 
14. Equal Pay Act 1970. This Act requi 
, k. quires employers to 
give, by 29th December 1975, equal treatment Taacting 
terms and conditions of employment to men and women if: 
i 7 are employed on like work, or 
ey are employed on work f g. a3 
measured by job evaluatio: oor 


If a man or Woman claims that te iti 
tms and conditions are less 
favourable, an approach may be made to an Industrial Tribunal 
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which, if it finds the claim justified, may award arrears of pay 
not further back than two years, or damages where non- 
financial terms are the subject of the claim. 


15. Action by the employer. It is not only necessary for an 
employer to see that pay is equalised by 1975—he must ensure 
that men and women are employed on the same terms and 
conditions, which will probably be taken to include promotion 
opportunities, merit increases, etc. On the other hand the Act 
does not forbid the employer to discriminate against either sex 
in selection for employment and does not change laws which 
at present give certain privileges to women, i.e. the Factories 
Act 1961 (restricted working hours and overtime) and State 


retirement pensions at age sixty. 


PROGRESS TEST 22 


_ 1. Name possible extra payments & manual worker may receive 
in addition to his basic wage. (2) 

2. What must a company do when it introduces a payment by 
results scheme for the first time? (3) 
( pa eet aro the main advantages an 

4. For what ki jobs i ‘oul 
suitable? (6) t kinds of jobs is a group 
, 5. Define measured daywork and state why it is sometimes 
introduced to replace P.B.R. (8) 

6. Summarise the Truck Acts. (9) 

T. How does a salary differ from a wage? (1, 2, 11, 12) 

8. What is an incremental salary scale? (18) 

9. Summarise the Equal Pay Act 1970. (14) 


d disadvantages of P.B.R.? 
bonus scheme particularly 


CHAPTER XXII 


SAFETY AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


2. Safety Programmes. As the conce 
is now largely discredited (see VI 5-6) 
concentrate as far as possible on ensurin, 
suitable for his job and that he works i 
The following are often included in a s 


guarded, sangways kept clear. 
sulated, ete. 
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(f) Consideration of the possible effect of P.B.R. schemes on 
safety. If workers frequently remove safety guards or adopt 
dangerous practices in order to earn high bonuses it may be 
necessary to abandon P.B.R. and pay time rates only if the 
ae can find no way of making the process completely 
safe. 

(g) Propaganda campaigns, e.g. posters, safety suggestions 
weeks, etc., are sometimes used, but there is general agree- 
ment that their effects are short-lived. , , 

(h) Provision of adequate first-aid and medical services to 
mitigate the effects of any accidents which occur. 


3. Safety officers. In 1969 a government report stated that 
one factory in eight employed a safety officer to carry out a 
Safety programme similar to that described above. Safety 
officers are compulsory on construction sites above a certain 
size. The effectiveness of a safety officer depends on the 
following: 


(a) The speed and completeness of the accident reporting 


System. i 
D His relations with rat aoa workers and supervisors. 
c) His technical knowledge and training. 
(d) Above all, the extent to which he is supported by, and 
can influence, the senior management of the company. 


4. Joint safety committees. An increasing number of com: 


Panies have joint safety committees of management fs 

7 ployee representatives. They are usually vey i Fereste 
; Cause safety is one of the few matters in which ve goto’ 

reyp agement and employees are identical. The cid nts and 
eview the company’s safety record, investigate accide 


make proposals for accident prevention. 
es Act 1961 and the 


5. Law regardi . The Factori 
Offices, Bion aaa Precio Act 1963 ae ka a 
"portant statutes concerned with accident preven nforoed by. 
ing WMmarised and compared in 6. The Acts are € 
sectors who may prosecute offenders, 
generally agreed to be too low, th 


eS ig 
bei i 
cmg £300, In addition to the requirements 
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employer has three duties to his employees under Common 
wW: 


(a) To provide a safe workplace. N 
(b) To provide safe plant and appliances. 


(c) To provide a safe system of work, e.g. safe methods, 
procedures and instructions. 


is li i i loyees by 
The employer is liable for accidents caused to his emp! 8 
the actions of other employees providing that this behaviour 


Act and contains many similar provisions. The table below 


Factories Act Offices Act 
Premises must be kept clean; walls 


washed and painted at prescribed 
intervals, 


400 cu. ft. of space for each person 40 8q. ft. floor space per 
employed, not counting space more Person except where 

than 14 ft. from floor. ceiling is lower than 10 ft. 
Temperature not less than 60°F 60:8°F (16°C) 
after first hour—thermometers to 

bo available. 


Adequate ventilation and lighting 


Similar 
Separate conveniences for each sex. Similar 
No one to lift excessive weights, Similar 


Accidents causing death or more 


than three days absence to be 
notified t 


Machines to be guarded, 


Similar, but to the local 
authority inspector. 


Similar 
Young persons not to work on any Similar, but applies to 
dangerous machines unless they all persons, 
have been trained, 
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Hoists and lifts to be properly 
mentees and also inspected 

Ty six months b 
ee y a competent 
Stairs and gangways to be soundly 
constructed and kept clear of 
obstructions. 


Fire escapes and fire alarms to be 
provided and certified satisfactory 

y fire authority. Fire fighting 
equipment to be provided. 
Drinking water, washing facilities 
and seats to be provided. 


Accommodation for clothing to be 
provided, with arrangements for 
ying. 


— aid box for each 150 
loyees, in th 
qualified Pusan aia 


B À, * 

D pie beginning to use premises as 

aieri a inspector must be 

faspectors have powers to inspect 
met arion by day or night, inspect 

me ments, interview employees in 

ie ate, take statements on oath, 

ovo samples for analysis. 


WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS: 


Hours n 
hea 
ter than La than 7 a.m. or 
paximum daily hours: 
M 6-day or 10 for 5-day week. 
aximum weekly hours—48 
(44 if under 16) y ho 


M: Š 
4h ho ane spell of work— 


W 

only beyond permitted 48 hours 

Rot with previous agreement of 
Ory inspector. 
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Not mentioned. 


Similar 


Similar; usually notify 
local auth. 


Similar; usually enforced 
by local auth. inspectors 

but by factory inspectors 
where offices are attached 


to factories or in public 
ownership. 


Not mentioned 
Not mentioned 
Not mentioned 
Not mentioned 


Not mentioned 
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Shift work (between 6 a.m. and Not mentioned 
10 p.m., each shift not longer than 

8 hours) allowed if a majority of 

workers have consented by secret 

ballot. 


All young persons to be medically Not mentioned 


examined within 14 days of starting 
and each year subsequently, 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


7. The working environment, The principal requirements 
for a reasonable working environment were described in VI. 
imum standards covering Space, lighting, heating, 
hygiene and ventilation are laid down in the Factories Act and 


Offices Act, which together affect about sixteen and a half 
million employees (see 6). 


t employees whose hours are at 


$ are: seamen, bakers, coal miners, 
lorry drivers, shop workers, airline pilots and automatic sheet 


9. Overtime. A com 
time for the following 


ioe maintain production when there is a shortage of 


pany asks its employees to work over- 
reasons: 


Therefore, when Properly m; 


wh 3 n- 
siderably to the efficiency of then me 


the company. Research shows, 
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however, that much overtime is worked not in response to one 
of the above needs but as a means of supplementing employees’ 
poe. It then becomes an inefficient practice, because 
‘actory services have to be maintained beyond normal working 
hours for no gain in production. Some companies have reduced 
or abolished overtime by negotiating with their employees a 
higher basic rate of pay so that earnings without overtime 
become approximately the same as total earnings were 
previously. A salaried worker is often not paid for overtime; 
ee he is, the rate is usually plain time or a very low premium 


b 10. Shift work. During the last thirty years, no doubt 
ecause the expensive capital equipment now being used must 
be continuously operated to cover its costs, there has been a 
steady increase in shift work, t.e. an arrangement in which one 
set of workers takes over from another to enable the produc- 
fion process to continue operating without a break. It takes 

he form either of “double day shifts” in which there are two 
Successive shifts but no night shift, or three shift working, in 
wich the process continues for the twenty-four hours without 
a break. Three shift working can bring the following problems: 
‘al training because manage- 


(2) Supervisors require speci 
em outside normal working 


ment is not there to support th 
ours, 
‘ (b) An incoming shift frequently blames an outgoing shift 
or bad work, an untidy workplace, etc. s 
(c) Canteens, first aid and security services must be 
Provided. 
M (d) Machinery may break down more 
it is in constant use. i i 
ae Travelling to and from work by public transport 18 
often difficult at shift change-over times. 


1t. Flexible W ively new develop- 
orking Hours. A comparatively ne 
Fc Sometimes iat flextime or flexitime, allows employees 
in pom within limits what hours they work. Schemes differ 
etail, but they frequently contain the following features: 


(2) Employees must all be present during a certain part of 


the day, usually called coretime, ¢.9- from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


frequently because 
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i ithin 
b) They may choose when they arrive or leave wi 
mA, Ri Ty the company, e.g. not before 8 a.m, or after 
7 p.m. 
They may vary the length of the lunch break. 
2 Bos Palei in excess of the standard total for the 


accounting period (usually a month) may be taken in whole 
or half-day holidays. 


otherwise have to pay for himself, The most i 
benefits are described below. 


18, Company Pension schemes, 
per cent of non-manual workers 
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of sickness absence between employees who are covered by a 
sick pay scheme and those who are not. 


„15. Subsidised meals. A very large number of companies 
either provide meals on their premises at less than cost price 
or give their employees vouchers for full or part payment of 


meals in restaurants. 


16. Company goods at a discount. Employees of companies 
which are either manufacturers or traders often have the oppor- 
tunity to buy goods at reduced prices. A similar practice is 
the reduction in fares offered to their employees by railways 
and airlines. 


17. Company cars. The use of a car is necessary in some jobs 
(e.g. sales representative) and when the company, as it often 


does, allows the employee to use the ear for private purpose it 
adds considerably to the employee’s real income. | The value 
car makes this fringe benefit 


and prestige of having a company 
probably the most highly prized of all. 


18. Characteristics of fringe benefits. The following are the 
most important characteristics of fringe benefits: 


{2) They are not related to merit but they often 
with status and length of service. 

(b) They do not Seni benefit all employees (e.g. the 
man who has good health or does not need company 


Products). ‘ 
(o) They are not established or amended after rational 
analysis but follow fashion or moral principles. 
(d) They are not universal; large companies 
> mi range of benefits while small companies 
ery few. ; 
(e) Once established they are difficult to abolish and 
become accepted by the employees as & normal conditio 
Service rather than a benefit. 
(f) There is no evidence that candidates aro atiriri na 
company by its fringe benefits, but it is possible 
benefits discourage employees from leaving. on, ed 
(9) They probably increase job satisfac ion, at T 
certainly bring about dissatisfaction if they are ine 


improve 


usually have 
tend to have 
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and carelessly administered, giving rise to accusations of 
favouritism, unfairness or meanness. 


STAFF STATUS FOR MANUAL WORKERS 


19. Equalising status, In Tecent years some companies have 
begun to employ manual workers ‘on the same conditions of 
service as non-manual, showing that they regard them as 
having the same status, The most important effects on manual 
workers’ conditions are as follows: 


(a) Fringe benefits, particularly pensions and sick pay, 


(b) Hours of work are shortened. 
(c) Control becomes less strict; for example, manual 


20. Benefits. The followin; i 
equalising status: nea ER ooti alyan St 

(a) In many companies improvements in work methods 
have made the boundary between manual and non-manual 
employees much less distinct, 


Staff status will reduce ] 
manual workers, Mair basg — 


(c) Jealousies between 
alien manual and non- 


_ (d) Industrial 


manual workers 


relations within the company will be 


improved, 
The last three Teasons are hopes 
ds moe oa pes rather than certainties because 
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PROGRESS TEST 23 


1. Outline a safety programme suitable for a manufacturing 
company. (2) 

2. What duties regarding safety does an employer have under 
common law? (5) 

3. What are the main similarities and differences between the 
Factories Act and the Offices Act? (6) 

4. Name the benefits of overtime working to an employer. (9) 

5. What problems are found in three-shift working? (10) 

6. Name the most important fringe benefits. (12-17) 

7. In what ways do fringe benefits differ from wages and 
Salaries? (18) i Ae 

8. What benefits does a company hope to obtain from giving 
Staff status to its manual workers? (19) 


CHAPTER XXIV 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The policy of the union is intended to be an expression of the 
views of its members rather than the decisions of its national 


2. Reasons for Joining unions, 
for the following reasons; 


(a) To try to improve his working conditions, 

To gain some control over his wo, 

(c) In some cases, because of 
members, 


An employee joins a union 
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number of its employees are members of trade unions the 
effects on the management of a company are: 
(a) Decisions and policies are subject to challenge and 
negotiation. 
(b) Management powers are limited, and their use may 
become more cautious. 
(c) Decision making may become centralised so that a 
unified company industrial relations policy can be formu- 
lated and practised. 


4. Trades Union Congress. The T.U.C. is a voluntary 
association of the largest unions, representing in all about nine 
million workers. Its policy is decided by its constituent 
unions, and it has very few formal powers over them. Its 
chief functions are: 

(a) To agree and express a policy for the trade union 

movement. f 

(b) To promote legislation to protect and benefit its 
members. 

(c) To be consulted by the government. 

(d) To deal with inter-union disputes. 


Employers within a certain 
partly for trade and 
gotiate on industrial 
e large companies 
for their industry 
ds, cover the whole 


_ 5. Employers’ associations. 
industry usually form an association, 
information purposes and partly to ne 
relations matters for the industry. Som 
Prefer to remain outside the association 
While others, like the gas or electricity boar 
of their respective industries. 


6. Confederation of British Industry. The C.B.L. is in many 


Ways the counterpart of the T.U.C., being a voluntary con- 
federation of emanloyess? associations. Unlike the T.U.C. it 


cals with other matters besides industrial relations. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING eat 
7. National a ts. The system whereby an employee 
car pene individual negotiation, 
es of employment are settled, not by as Ta eit 


u 
t by agreements reached between Top a o orga 


“Pply equal: loyees, is cal 
mg. Tn this Te hg benerally carried out at two levels, 
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national and workplace. At national „level, an employers’ 
association negotiates with the trade unions which have mem- 
bers in the industry, sometimes forming a permanent body, 
meeting regularly, called a National Joint Industrial Council. 
An agreement is made for the industry confined usually to the 
following basic terms of employment: 


(2) Minimum rates of pay for various categories of 
employee, often defined very loosely, e.g. semi-skilled, 

(6) Maximum length of the standard working week. 

(c) Overtime premium rate. 

(2) Minimum length of paid holiday. 
A national agreement which included in detail a wide range of 
employment conditions would not be practicable in most 
industries because of the many differences in technology, size, 
profitability, ete., that are found among individual employers. 
The typical national agreement is therefore expressed in out- 


competitors who might otherwise cut prices because they 
paid low wages, 


on custom and practice (e.g. what categories of employees are 
to be regarded as skilled or semi-skilled) and partly on nego- 


district officers, but often the manage 
shop stewards, i.e. employees of the company who have been 


their representatives and spokesmen. 
The position of th 


(a) He is immediately available, unlike the full-time 
officer, who is generally overworked. 
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(b) He knows the background of the company thoroughly, 
especially its payment system. 

(c) As the elected representative of the employees, he can 
be relied on to express their point of view. Any agreement 
concluded with him will be accepted by his members and not 
repudiated. 

(d) He is the channel of communication between the 
members and the union, since very few of them attend 
branch meetings. X 

(e) He is the appropriate person to express the employees 
growing wish to participate in decisions about their work. 

(f) Managers prefer to deal with someone they know and 
employ. 


9. Wages councils, Under the Wages Councils Act 1959, 
which succeeded earlier Acts of the same kind, statutory 
arrangements have been made to fix basic employment con- 
ditions for industries in which individual places of work are 
too small and scattered for trade unions to become established. 
About fifty industries of this type have wages councils com- 
prising employer and employee representatives with an 
independent chairman. From time to time each council 
Proposes a revision of basic conditions of service (i.e. wages, 

ours, overtime and holidays) which if confirmed by the 

Department of Employment has the force of law. Wages 

Mspectors have power to inspect the books of companii in 

Wages council industries to check that these basic con ioni 

are being observed. In fact, most employers pay well in S 

of the minimum rates, a new wages council award of, ; say, ae 

on per week merely being the signel for = addition of tity 
ence to be made to all rates in the industry, 
ages councils cover about three and a half ae aa 

*Mployed in half a million establishments. Nearly ae ba ce 
alf million of these are employed in catering, retai 
ution and hairdressing. 

b 10, Comments on wages councils. A wages, coma a3 on 
© abolished if satisfactory voluntary bargaining a sen ie’ 
ave become established for the industry, 35 ae pirane 
Owever, it is difficult for this to happen henna? ehe on 

a wages council discourages the developmen + ae 
activity by making it appear to be unnecessary: 
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is unusual for a wages council industry to have machinery for 
negotiating conditions of service other than basic terms or for 
resolving disputes. 


DISPUTES PROCEDURES 


11. National procedures. Besides making agreements about 
conditions of employment (see 7) employer’s associations and 
trade unions also negotiate a programme or procedure to be 
followed in an industry for settling a dispute at a place of work 
without resort to industrial action. Procedures differ in detail, 
but the following is fairly typical: 


(a) The aggrieved employee asks his shop steward or 
district officer to take up his case with the middle manage- 
ment of the company. 

(b) Meeting between the district officer and senior 
management. 

(c) Meeting between union officials and the r 
committee of the employers’ association. 

(d) Meeting between national officials of the trade union 
and of the employers’ association. 


(e) In some cases, an independent arbitrator gives a final 
decision. 


egional 


Each stage of the procedure is used 
if the dispute is settled at stage (b), 
stages will not be used 


12. Comments on national Procedures, 
variations in the effectiveness of nation: 
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national procedures, more attention should be paid to improv- 
ing disputes procedures at the place of work. 


18. Workplace procedures. In recent years the growing 
complexity of payment systems, the increasing rate of technical 
change and the wish of employees to take some share in 
decisions regarding their working conditions have led to more 
conflict between management and employees, sometimes 
expressed in industrial action. For reasons described in 8 the 
shop steward is prominent in raising these matters and in 
negotiations to settle them. Sometimes an informal procedure 
for dealing locally with disputes is evolved between the 
Management and the shop stewards, with the intention of 
using the official procedure only as a last resort. If in these 
negotiations a shop steward wishes to put pressure on manage- 
ment he has the following sanctions at his disposal: 


(a) Withdrawal of cooperation, for example he will no 
longer help in solving disciplinary problems or interpreting 
national agreements. px 

(b) Insistence on formal rigħts, for example he may insist 
on raising with management grievances that he would 
normally consider too trivial to mention, or he may bring 


back strict demarcation between crafts. ; K 
(c) Restrictions on output or overtime working. He will 
organise a go-slow in which employees without breaking any 


terms of t contract reduce output by time- 
oË the er gee ea stores, ete. They 


may also refuse to work overtime, or wor! S 
own terms, a particularly useful tactic if the company Te ies 
its production commitments. 


(d) Withdrawal of labour, quite frequent! 


Patience with the slow pace of negotiations. l l 
by a shop steward on hie own authority is an unofficial strike 
amen it has not been consider : 
on. It is very unusual for a union l 
unless a diputa remains unresolved after going aoe the 
complete national procedure or an employer is conside 


have broken an agreement. 


The sanctions at the disposal of a shop st 


counterparts in possible action by the employer; 


eward have their 
who can also 
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withdraw cooperation, insist for example on a shop steward 
carrying out union business in his own time, refuse to allow 
employees to work overtime when they need it to augment 
their basic pay, or lock them out. These sanctions are seldom 
used by an employer, who tends instead to threaten dismissal 
if he considers employees unreasonably troublesome. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACT 1971 


14, The Act in practice. Although Great Britain has a better 
strike record than many other industrial countries, the large 
number of working days lost in strikes has prompted much 
discussion about possible legislation which could reduce the 
number of strikes. After fierce opposition from the trade union 
movement the Industrial Relations Act was passed in 1971. 
Among other things it gave employers the right to take legal 
action against any person or any association except a registered 
union which induced or threatened a strike, or against anyone 
who broke a legally enforceable collective agreement. A 
union which registered gained some financial benefits and 
certain other privileges under the Act. In practice, very few 
unions have registered and employers have been unwilling to 
use their powers under the Act because taking employees to 
court tends to increase bitterness and make a settlement more 
difficult, particularly if eventually a strike leader is sent to 
prison. Very few collective agreements indeed have been made 
legally enforceable, both sides bein 


protecting employees against unfair dismissal (see XVI, 8), 
which have general approval. 


15. The closed shop. A company or department in which it is 
stated or implied that all employees shall be members of a 
particular trade union is called a closed shop. Probably about 
forty per cent of all trade unionists work in a closed shop, 
which has developed for the following reasons: 


(a) Employers find it convenient to negotiate with ® 
union which represents all employees rather i some. 
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(b) The union gains more power and can ensure that every 
employee who benefits from union efforts gives financial 
support to the union. 

(c) Communications between employer and employees 
are easier. 


The Industrial Relations Act made the closed shop illegal and 
In its place tried to introduce the agency shop, an arrangement 
(copied from U.S. legislation) by which a registered union can 
obtain sole bargaining rights for a department or category of 
employees if the union and management agree or if the union 
= show that a majority of the employees support it ina 
hee ballot. This part of the Act has had very little effect, 

e closed shops which existed before the Act apparently 


Continuing informally and unofficially. 


JOINT CONSULTATION 


16. Joint committees. The Whitley Committee of 1917 


Proposed that works committees should be set up to establish 
d employees regarding 


oint ; i 
anti] Vee by these committees con 


clin, 
17. Pr pe i ittee consists of 
mana ocedure. A joint consultative comm! ione of the 
com cement representatives from the mens ony aid 
elected by secret 
discussion are put up 


orm 
tion 2 the committee of future plans t oboi 
>? While employee representatives make complaints 
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working conditions outside those covered by national agreements 
or ask for information about present or future management 
action. The minutes of the meetings, which usually occur 
every month, are published and circulated. Most committees 
have sub-committees dealing with social events, the canteen, 
safety or suggestions (see 20-22), 


18. Consultation, participation and communication. Joint 
consultation assumes that employers and employees have 
common interests in many areas of work activities, for example 
in increasing productivity. It also assumes that the manage- 
ment of a company retains the right to make decisions in these 
areas, perhaps modifying them in detail in the light of em- 
ployees’ comments. Joint consultation is therefore a very 
limited form of participation (see VIII, 10-16) because it gives 
the employee a very small share in decision-making, but as it is 
a quite efficient method of two-way communication (see IX, 4) 
it can improve job satisfaction and reduce frustration. Like 
many other procedures in personnel management it can decay 
quickly unless all those concerned in it can see a reason for its 
existence; the usual signs of decay are short meetings, discus- 
sion of trivialities, non-attendance of senior managers and 


difficulty in finding employees willing to serve as committee 
members. 


machines, quality s 
questions it is assumed that the 
which can be resolved b 


non-controversial matters whi 
decision. Today, employ: 
that they should be able t 


| 
| 
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decline unless some wa; i i 
y can be found of integrating it wi 
workplace negotiation procedures. em: teed 


SUGGESTIONS 


Fe Procedure. Many companies have formal arrangements 
cinta 5 their employees to submit suggestions regarding 
ciency, safety or welfare. Tt is usual to have a committee 


24. Benefits of suggestion schemes. The following benefits 


are possible from suggestion schemes: 
e more efficient 


(a) The company may be able to us 
methods. 

(b) There may be fewer accidents. 

(c) New uses may be found for serap. 

(d) Two-way communication is encouraged. 

(e) Use is made of the employees’ ingenuity and creativity. 

(f) The recognition of these qualities will give the em- 
ployees greater job satisfaction. 


Interest in a suggestion 
nt of the company 
be taken are: 


22, Problems of suggestion schemes. 
Scheme will flag unless the manageme! 
actively encourages it. Steps which may 

(a) Publicity for every successful suggestion, perhaps 
with a circulated description and photograph of the formal 
presentation of the award. 

(b) Occasional suggestion campaigns askin 
solve specific problems. 

(c) Generous awards, €g- twenty-five per cent of annual 

Savings. y 

(d) Careful treatment of unsuccessful suggestors, *.¢- full 

explanations of the reasons for rejection. , 
(e) A scrupulously fair procedure for assessing suggestions. 
(f) A convenient channel through which suggestions can 


be submitted, e.g. a suggestions box. 
Maintaini A 4 R saantri 
Ann; tion scheme 18 expensive in time 

g a ey eee have found that the ideas 


x : 
nd money, but many companies 


g for ideas to 
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which have come forward bring financial benefits which out- 
weigh the expense many times. 


JUSTICE 


23. The importance of justice. Personnel policies and pro- 
cedures designed to utilise, motivate and protect the human 
resources of a company will fail unless they are perceived by 
the employees to be just and fair in themselves and applied in 
a just and fair way. Justice in this context will provide: 

(a) Similar treatment to employees in similar circum- 
stances. 

(b) Greater rewards to those who are meritorious or 
particularly deserving, 


(e) The opportunity to express an opinion which manage- 
ment will consider and possibly act on. 


Job satisfaction is reduced and industrial relations deteriorate 
when employees perceive injustice and unfairness in company 
personnel policies and the way in which they are applied. 


24. Fair procedures. Injustice will 


a ce be minimised if the 
following conditions are observed: 


representatives. 
(e) Appraisal schemes ive the em 
to discuss his progress ih 
(f) Selection for tra 


5 ployee the o ortunity 
with his manager, j 


ining is regarded as a reward rather 
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maintained payment by results scheme, merit rating or 
ae Fo Seog increments. 
h) Fringe benefits and working conditions ar i 

uniformly. g ons are applied 
(i) Communications are two-way in all appropriate 
circumstances and participation is used where practicable. 
_(j) Disciplinary procedures are carefully applied, be- 
ginning with the disciplinary interview (see V, 16-17). 
There are warnings and provisions for appeal, and penalties 
are not disproportionate to the offence or capriciously 
applied. The code of practice published under the J ndustrial 
Relations Act 1971 gives useful guidance here. 


Disparities between departments in the treatment of eg. 
nekeeping, pay increases or leave of absence cause great 
esentment. Departmental managers have the difficult task of 


ealing with their subordinates in ways consistent with those 


elsewhere in th ive i 
: e company yet responsive to the circumstances 
of individuals. P P 


PROGRESS TEST 24 


1. Describe the organisation of a trade union. (1) i 
trad, at are the effects on management of the existence of active 
© unions in the company? (3) 
Outline the scope of a typical national agreement. (7) 
agre What is the relationship between national and workplace 
a ments? (7, 8) s i 
industry? is trade union recruitment difficult in a wages counci 
6 try? (9, 10) 
7. et is the purpose of 
a 5 
management? (13) may as 
i at 
“losed shop (aby advantages to man: 
Pose, ae a joint consultative commi 
l gained from suggestion schemes? 


a disputes procedure? (11) 
peng oc use to bring pressure on 


agement ‘and unions of the 


ttee and state its pur- 


lo, 

(24 What are the benefits to be 
) 

Pro 1. Give some examples of the importance of justice in personnel 
cedures, (24) 


CHAPTER XXV 


PERSONNEL RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


PERSONNEL RECORDS 
1. Purposes. Personnel records provide the following: 


(a) A store of up-to-date and accurate information about 
the company’s employees. i 

(b) A guide to the action to be taken regarding an 
employee, particularly by comparing him with other 
employees. 

(c) A guide when recruiting a new employee, eg. by 
showing the rates of pay received by comparable employees. 

(d) A historical record of previous action taken regarding 
employees. 


(e) The raw material for statistics which check and guide 
Personnel policies, g 
(f) The means to comply with certain statutory require- 


ments (e.g. the Contracts of Employment Act and the Re- 
dundancy Payments Act). 


C ployee’s personnel record begins with 
the application form which he completes when applying for a 


»€.9. appraisal reports, applications 
for promotion, sickness certificates. = 


Asummary of the information in 


an employee record, which is set out in such a way that it i$ 
easily read and compared with 


other employee records. It is 
usually filed departmentally, unlike personal files, which are 
filed alphabetically, 


the personal file is made on 


, 3. The employee record. The essential details to be included 
in the employee record are: 


(a) Personal data: 
ame, address and telephone number 
232 
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ee or company number (if any) 
ex 
Date of birth 
Marital status : 
Disablement registration number (if any). 
(6) Company data: 
Date of joining company 
Past and present departments and dates 
Past and present job titles 
Past and present wage or salary 
Reasons for changes 
Absence record. 
Accident record 
Hours of work 
Holiday entitlement 
Retirement date and pe: 
Disciplinary warnings. 
Qualifications and skills: 
Formal education 
Qualifications 
Training record 
Appraisals. 
On leaving the company: 
Date of leaving and reason 
Name of new employer (if known) 
Suitability for re-employment. 


nsion scheme membership 


(c 


2 


(a 


© 


Once į 5 information must 
included in the employee record, ira ta slerical task. 


Kept up to date, in many cases a con : 
ie erefore before adding ae items it is important a RS 
obu, often the information would be used, whether 3 arta 
keg 2ed quickly from some other source, how baa 

SP up to date and whether there is room to show it. 


4. M companies employee 
N p t 
prod are kept in card indexes or loose-leaf binders. Me 
catio tary systems are available which provide Tee A 
disable ct Particular types of employees, e9 cords and are 
Succes œ PY attaching coloured signals to their te 3 in quite a 
Small « ùl in showing all the information listed cae are quite 
Space, In most circumstances manual reo" 


anual employee records. In most 
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satisfactory, being flexible, quickly amended, convenient and 
comparatively cheap. 


5. Hand-punched cards. Some employee record systems on 
the 


in certain places thus ena 


(a) If the opportunity is taken to give the computer more 
information to store th; 
clerical time will be needed to ke 
date, i.e, gathering it from the em; 
informing the computer departme 
(6) Information about employe 
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STATISTICS 


__ 7. Essential statistics. The following are the statistics which 
it is essential to keep: 


(a) Statistics required by official bodies, e.g. Department 
of Employment or Industrial Training Boards. 

(b) Total number of employees, subdivided as far as 
possible into departments, geographical location, age groups, 
male or female, etc., and showing the gain or loss over the 
previous period. 

_ (c) Number of accidents reported to the factory or offices 
inspector, analysed by department and cause. 

(d) Labour turnover and stability rates (see XVII, 2). 

(e) Days lost through absence, expressed as a percentage 
of the total number of working days during the period, and 
analysed departmentally. 


These statistics are usually compiled at monthly intervals. 


8. Optional statistics. The following provide useful infor- 
mation for management, but are not so necessary as those 


listed above: 


(a) Numbers of employees in various wage or salary 
grades. It is not essential to compile these at monthly 
intervals but it is common practice to do so annually when 
remuneration is reviewed. Pay statistics are sometimes 
needed for a special purpose, e.g. if a trade union makes a 
claim for a wage increase. 

istic which enables 


(b) The accident frequency rate, & stati € 
comparisons to be made between different companies and 


includes accidents which do not need to be reported to the 
factory inspector (see XXIII, 6) in the belief that every 
minor accident is potentially serious. The formula is: 
Number of lost time accidents X 100,000 
Total man-hours worked 
auses absence on the day 
accident occurred. As & 
ours during his working 
f accidents an employee 


A lost-time accident is one which c 
or shift following that on which the 
man works approximately 100,000 h 

e, the ratio expresses the number 0 
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would have, on average, during his working life if present 
trends are continued. It is usually found to be between two 
and three, and is calculated monthly, quarterly or annually. 
Tn order to obtain an indication of the industrial accident 
situation throughout the country, the Department of 
Employment collects the accident frequency rates of a 
number of representative companies, 


(c) The figures described in XIV, 24 to show efficiency in 
recruitment and selection. 


All personnel statistics carry much more weight if they are 
accompanied by a report which describes and explains them, 
and perhaps suggests future action. 


PROGRESS TEST 25 


7 ed in the personnel file? (2) 
2. List the information which should appear in the employee 
record. (8) 


3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of keeping 
employee records on a computer? (6) 


4. Name the most important statistics relevant to personnel 
work, (7) 


1. What is contain 


APPENDIX I 


EXAMPLE OF A JOB SPECIFICATION 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


Cement Mixer Operator XYZ Pre-cast Concrete Ltd. 


Operates a cement mixing process which is largely automatic but 
requires checking to see that it is functioning correctly. 
Manually adds colour to the mix when required. 
Cleans interior of mixer at end of each day. 
Keeps record of coloured mixes (normal mixes are recorded auto- 
matically), 
Responsible to the plant foreman. 

ot responsible for any other operators. 


JOB SPECIFICATION 


Major responsibilities. Tho operator is responsible for the 
production of satisfactory mixes and for the routine cleaning of 
the equipment. About 120 mixes should be produced per day, 
including colour mixes when required. He must be prepared to 
Correct or stop the process manually if it is apparent that un- 
Satisfactory mixes are being produced or if mechanical or electrical 


faults occur. 


Routine duties. Starts process each day by operating controls. 
y observing mixer control panel and appearance of mix judges 
Mie tend process is working correctly or if manual adjustments nee 
‘© be made ; 
instr i dding 
on nee d by fi an produces coloured mixes by a 
alou from t pes vy weighed bags. Enters details in record book 
aily, 
Cleans equi t in last hour of the day. 
Training (off-job, with an experienced operator) lasts ihe ma 
Should be able to work unsupervised after & further = rocka, 
© unusual physical demands are made on the opera! a e eph 
that cleaning the equipment necessitates some bending 
Stretching, 


Non-routine or infrequent d 


tling. 
Plant assists for about a week A d dismantling. 


uties. During annual overhaul of 
in cleaning ani 
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May occasionally be required for general labouring duties (e.g, 
snow clearing). 


Working conditions. A seat is provided by the mixer easel 
panel but the operator frequently needs to stand or walk oe 
distances to inspect the quality of the mix or to prepare coloure 
mixes. . : 
There is some heating in winter from a hot water pipe running 
through the control area, which is under cover but draughty 


because of the entrance and exit points for the materials used in 
the process. 


The work is occasional 
very dusty while the e 
wearing of a mask, , 

There is moderate noise and vibration, but it does not impede 


communication because the operator receives his instructions re 
coloured mixes in writing. 


The work area is adequately lit, 


. 
ly dusty while the process is operating but 
quipment is being cleaned, necessitating the 


Tools and materials used. The 
colour) are delive: 
No tools are used 
ing. 


materials for the mix (except 
red and controlled automatically, 


except a hose, brushes and scrapers when clean- 


Personal contacts. The o 
occasional visits from the fore: 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
120 mixes per day. 
Colour mixes as required, 
Satisfactory quality of mix, 
No breakdowns due to inadequate cleanin A 
Records of coloured mixes legible, accurate and up to date. 
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EXAMPLE OF APPRAISAL RATING 
SCALE 


Department ..---eeeeeereeee 
How long in dept. oes 

How long in company ..--+++ 
Please tick the ratings you think appropriate, after reading care- 
fully the definitions of the factors and grades. You should add any 
general remarks in the space provided at the end of the form. Base 
your judgment on the requirements of the job and the employee’s 


performance in the job. 


1, KNOWLEDGE OF JOB 
a knowledge of job and of work related to 
it. 

Knows only routine repetitive work. Will not 

learn 

Knows routine work and some parts of other jobs 

Knows most jobs but relies on others for special 

knowledge 

Good knowledge of practically all 


work 
Complete grasp of all aspects of the work cad ORA 


aspects of the 


2. ACCURACY 
(Standard of work compared with standard ex- 
pected, degree to which work must be checked.) 
Work is inaccurate; requires constant checking 
Careless at times; requires frequent checking 
Usually accurate; requires occasional checking 
Accurate except on very difficult jobs 
Accurate on all jobs 


3. SPEED OF WORK À 
(Speed at which work is accomplished in relation 
to the standard expected in the job.) 

eet requirements 


Very slow; always fails to m 
Slow; often below a 
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Average speed; meets requirements as a rulo 
Above average speed; usually exceeds require- 
PO oc A OE NEA e oeii 


Fast; always exceeds requirements = |......... . 


4. COOPERATION 


(Ability to work with others at all levels; readi- 


ness to try out new ideas and methods; response 
when asked for a special effort.) 


Difficult to work with ; often touchy and unco- 
operative 


Occasionally difficult to work with 

Normally Cooperative; raises few difficulties 
Always tries hard to cooperate; easy to work with 
Cooperates extremely well with others at all levels 


5. INITIATIVE 
(Resourcefulness; ability to work without detail- 


ed instructions; Teadiness to offer ideas and 
Suggestions about work.) 


Requires detailed supervision 


equires frequent supervisio: 
tions 
Requires occasional 
ideas 
Rarely requires sup 
ideas 


; waits to be told |........- . 
n; asks for instruc- 


supervision ; sometimes offers 


ervision ; resourceful, offers 


Never requires Supervision ; 
solves problems unaided 


has many ideas, 


(Suggest any training courses or in-company experience which 
might improve the employee’s performance.) 


PROMOTION POTENTIAL 

e employee is an excellent Promotion candidate because... ++ ee 
The employee 28 & good promotion candidate because ...++ > 
The employee is a border-ling Promotion candidate because. i 
The employee is unlikely to Promoted because sg... eee * 
GENERAL REMARKS 


ic ne 
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GENERAL RATING 
Assess employee’s job performance in his present job: 


PIL EL 


Poor Average Excellent 
Bied so sciawiniersseirateais ier Position ....+++++0+ Dat sss 
ate... 


Countersigned ........+6++ Position .....++ss05 
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EXAMPLES OF TRAINING JOB 
BREAKDOWNS 
These job breakdowns are taken from Recommendations for 
Draining Overctives published by the Ceramics, Glass and Mineral 


Products Industry Training Board. The author is grateful to the 
Board for permission to reproduce them, 


T.W.I. JOB BREAKDOWN 


Replacing Tap Washer 


Element No. Stage Key Points 


1 Unscrew spindle cover Turn in anti-clockwise 


(ferrule) to expose spindle | direction. 
assembly retaining nut. 


2 Support spindle cover Ensure correct s1zƏ 

(ferrule) in left hand un- spanner unscrew in 
screw spindle assembly | anti-clockwise direc- 
from tap body and lift out tion, 


3 Remove washer assembly 


Ensure no ingress of 
and inspect valve seat. 


foreign bodies. 


4 Unscrew washer retaining 
nut and Temove—remove 
damaged washer, 
5 Fit new washer replace | Do not overtighten— 
retaining nut and tighten might damage new 
washer, 
6 Replace washer assembly | Ensure correct seat- 
in tap. ing. 
7 Replace spindle assembly | Ensure washer assem- 
in tap body and tighten, bly spindle is located 
in body of spindle 
assembly tighten 
clockwise direction. 
8 Replace spindle cover and 


Tighten in clockwise 


tighten, direction. 
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APPENDIX IV 


EXAMPLES OF JOB EVALUATION 
SCHEMES 


CLERICAL JOB GRADING 


The Institute of Administrative Management has developed = 
clerical job grading schedule which can be used as a method oi 
job evaluation. Six job grades A to F are defined as follows: 

A Grade. Tasks which require no previous clerical experience; 
each individual task is allotted and is either very simple or is 
closely directed. , 

B Grade. Tasks which, because of their simplicity, are carried 
out in accordance with a limited number of well defined rules 
after a comparatively short period of training (a few weeks). 
These tasks are closely directed and checked, and are carried 


out in a daily routine covered by a time-table and short period 
control, 


varies but 
direction, 


E Grade. Tasks which re 
measure of di 


The grades (excluding A) are mor 1 a t of the 
eight most common clerical peovednnes ‘J ae 
Payroll 


Certification of Purchase invoices 
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Bought ledgers 

Sales inquiries, orders and invoicing 

Sales ledgers 

Cash control 

Typing, shorthand-typing and audio-typing 
Punched card machine operation. 


For example, grades B, C, D and E tasks in typing, shorthand- 
typing and audio-typing are described as follows: 


B Typing straightforward documents by simple copying from 
a clear statement, including manuscript (35 w.p.m.). 


C Typing documents from material derived from a number of 
sources, tabulating and laying out the work neatly; typing 
statements where some other kind of simple clerical work 
has to be done at the same time, e.g. invoicing or preparing 
receipts, or which necessitate some special skill as may be 
needed for the preparation of masters for duplication (45 
w.p.m.). 

Taking down in shorthand and tra: 
into statements not involving special layout (s 
simple transcription 15 w.p.m.). 
Typing by transcription from record 
statements about simple routine matters or 
ments on non-routine matters. 

D Typing documents about technical 
tates tabulation and careful layout, including working from 
corrected drafts to produce complicated statements of 
words and figures in finished form (50 w.p.m.). 


Typing documents requiring specialised clerical knowledge 
such as may be needed for special invoices, specifications, 


contracts (50 w.p.m.). 


Typing work where special skil 
for duplication which involve co 
(50 w-p.m.). 


Taking down in shorthand and transcribing non-routine 
correspondence and straightforward reports which need 
careful layout (shorthand 100, transcription 20 w.-p.m.). 


Typing by transcription from recorded speech, involving 
technical terms and careful layout. 
Taking down on & stenographic machine and transcribing 
non-routine correspondence and straightforward reports 
which need careful layout. 


nscribing simple matter 
shorthand 80, 


led speech finished 
draft state- 


matter which necessi- 


1 is needed, such as masters 
mplicated rulings, etc. 
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E Typing by transcription from recorded speech or shorthand 
all forms of statements. 


Taking down on a stenographic machine and transcribing 
all forms of statements. 


j tial work of a limited character for an 
mete Ay inchading the taking down of shorthand and oe 
transcription of it, preparing masters for poperge Da 
dealing with the normal correspondence in and out ani 
filing. 

Direction of a small group of (say) six typists, 


The complete Schedule may be obtained from the Tartirule of 
Administrative Management, from whom permission has an 
obtained to quote the above extract. It is also included in 


Institute’s publication Clerical Job Grading and Merit Rating. 


POINTS RATING SCHEME FOR MANUAL JOBS 


The following is an example of a scheme used in industry fo 
evaluating manual jobs. Note that the sub-factors under tl a 
heading working conditions are intended to cover outdoor as wel 
as indoor jobs. A company in which nearly all manual jobs were 
under cover or free from cont: 


amination and noise would have a 
different set of sub-factors under this heading. The reader feed 
wish to use this scheme to evaluate the job described in Appendix I. 


Max. 
Skill and knowledge 


points 
Education and training required 25 
xperience required 60 
Dexterity 15 
— 100 
Effort 
Energy and stamina required 60 
Working position 40 
— 100 
Responsibility and mental requirements 
For material and equipment 20 
For the work of others 25 
Concentration and alertness 20 
Need to act on own initiative 15 
Need to work steadily 20 


— 100 
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Working Conditions 
Temperature and humidity 
Exposure to climatic conditions 
Atmospheric contamination (dust, dirt, 
smell, etc.) 
Noise and vibration 
Monotony and isolation 
Nervous strain, hazards 


100 
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SUMMARY OF THE RACE RELATIONS ACT 
1968 


1. Provisions relevant to personnel management. The Act makes 
it illegal to discriminate in all aspects of employment, e.g. job 
advertising, selection, terms of employment, promotion, training 
and dismissal. Discrimination means the less favourable treatment 
of a person by reason of his colour, race or ethnic or national 
origins. An employer is liable if his subordinates discriminate 
unlawfully. 


2, Exceptions. It is lawful for an employer to discriminate in 
the following circumstances: 


(a) In order to preserve or secure a reasonable balance of 
persons of different racial groups. Everyone wholly or mainly 
educated in Britain is deemed to belong to the same racial 

oup. 

E (} In matters concerning employment in a private household. 

(c) When the employment takes place wholly or mainly out- 
side Great Britain, or on a ship or aircraft outside Great 
Britain. 

(d) When a job requires qualifications possessed only by 
persons of a particular nationality or descent. 


In no circumstances is it lawful to indicate discrimination, or the 
intention to discriminate, in an advertisement. 


3. Conciliation. Complaints alleging discrimination may be 
made either by an individual (even if he is not the victim) or by the 
Race Relations Board. A complaint is passed via the Department 
of Employment to a voluntary conciliation body which must report 
to the Secretary for Employment within four weeks. It must 
enquire into the complaint, try to settle it and if necessary obtain 


an assurance from the employer that he will not repeat the dis- 
crimination in future. 


4. Civil proceedings, If conciliation fails, the Race Relations 


Board may begin legal proceedings against the employer. In such 
cases the judge is assisted by two lay assessors who have speci® 
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knowledge of racial problems. The court may take the following 
action: 


(a) Issue an injunction. 

(6) Award damages. 

(c) Alter a term in the contract of employment which is 
contrary to the Act. 
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EXAMINATION TECHNIQUE 


_ 1. Practice. Candidates who have not attempted an examina- 
tion for some years, or who have not had recent experience in essay 
writing, often fail to do themselves justice in the examination 
room. Practice in answering previous questions, ¢.g. those in 
oc alae VILLI, will add to self-confidence and give a better 
result. 


2. Revision. If a long series of previous examination papers is 
available candidates may attempt to forecast what topics are 
likely to be included in the forthcoming examination; for example 
most examinations in this field contain questions about recruitment 
and remuneration, with other topics appearing in rotation. Quite 
often questions are set on subjects which have been discussed in 
recent articles in the relevant professional journal. The, progress 
tests at the end of each chapter of this book can be used to check 
that a student’s revision has been thorough. Revision up to the 
last moment before an examination or late the previous night is 
not recommended; in the first case the student may remember 
clearly only those subjects he has just read and in the second he is 
too tired to think clearly. Students are often advised to stop 
revising three days before the examination and then relax com- 
pletely, though few have been known to take this advice. 


3. The question paper. Many candidates fail because they have 
not read the question paper thoroughly, perhaps producing good 
answers to questions which have not been set. The questions must 
be read carefully, then read again, noting particularly the following 
points: 

(a) If a question asks for a comparison or a comment a mere 
description is not enough. 

(b) When an examiner asks for a discussion of a quoted 
statement he expects some criticism, not complete approval of 
it. 

(c) All parts of a question must be answered; if it asks for a 
description, a comparison and suggestions for improvement it is 
probable that each of these parts will be given approximately 
equal marks. Candidates should attempt them all. 

(d) A question paper is a useful source of information. For 
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example, a candidate faced with the question “What benefits 
would a company expect to gain from training its employees?” 
might well find that elsewhere in the paper there are questions 
on motivation, supervision, accidents and labour turnover which 
remind him of points to make. 


4. Timing. After allowing about ten minutes for settling down 
and reading the questions, the candidate can calculate how much 
time he should allot to each question, e.g. 170 minutes divided 
by five questions gives thirty-four minutes per question—half an 
hour of writing and four minutes for checking. Although @ 
candidate may feel that he could write for longer than half an hour 
he will lose marks if he does so; a quarter of an hour’s extra work 
on a question may bring him two or three marks but the same time 
spent on a new question, even though it is difficult or uncongenial, 
can easily earn ten marks or more. 


5. Planning the answers. Examiners do not have a high opinion 
of answers which consist of a number of disconnected and repetitive 
sentences apparently in random sequence. Candidates will avoid 
producing answers of this kind if they first spend a few minutes 
considering which topics they wish to deal with, and putting them 
in logical order, e.g. advantages, disadvantages, summing up, OY 
description followed by discussion. 


6. Irrelevant material. No marks will be given for parts of an 
answer which are not relevant to the question. Sometimes mM 
response to a question asking for a discussion of one specific aspect 
of, say, training a candidate pours out all he knows about the 
whole subject of training, often failing to discuss adequately the 
particular point raised. 


7. Illustrative examples. Examples to illustrate procedures OT 
behaviour which have been taken from the candidate’s ow? 
experience or from what he has read will add some individuality tO 
an answer and show that the candidate understands the subject 
he is discussing. While preparing for an examination, therefore, & 
candidate is well advised to look out for and note any incidents of 


methods in his company which can be used as examination 
material. 


8. Style and presentation. Illegible handwriting, poor spelling 
complicated sentences and fent TNE qa to Frritato 
examiners, who are usually working under pressure. Submitting 
essays for criticism by others will help to remedy these faults, 
particularly if they have been written under mock examinatio? 
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conditions, i.e. without reference to books or notes and within a 
strict time limit. The ideal examination answer is clearly written, 
expressed in short, direct and grammatical sentences which follow 
a logical order, illustrated by real-life examples and, of course, 
relevant to the question which has been asked. 


APPENDIX VIM 


SPECIMEN EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


The following questions are included with the kind permission of 
the professional bodies listed below: 


I.A.M. —Institute of Administrative Management 
(formerly the Institute of Office Man- 
agement): Certificate in Organisation 
and Methods—Background Studies. 

C.I.I. | —Chartered Insurance Institute: new quali- 
fying examination—Management of 
Human Resources. 

I.P.M. —Institute of Personnel Management: Part 
I (new scheme)—General Personnel 

4 Management. 

I.W.S.P.—Institute of Work Study Practitioners: 

examination in Industrial Relations. 


1. How can a manager ascertain whether his staff are properly 
motivated? What factors do you consider have the greatest effect 
on motivation? Give reasons for your choice. (C.I.L., April 1973) 

2. Apart from basic economic necessity, explain and comment 
on some of the motives which encourage people to work. (I.W.S.P.s 
Nov. 1972) 

8. Specialisation as applied to routine (e.g. clerical) work has 
become somewhat discredited in recent years. What are your 
views on this approach to the organisation of work and on its 
apparent decline in favour of job enlargement and job enrichment? 
(1.A.M., May 1971) 

4. Describe the use of formal and informal organisation and 
leadership in industry. (I.W.S.P., May 1971) 

5. What do you understand by industrial democracy, and how 


7. Discuss the importance of icati ement 
skill and tho effo p communications as a manageme 


available to insurance companies. (C.I.I., April 1973) 
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mgt aamin nes a le ae a 
(LW.S.P., November 1972) et workingeonditions? 

9. What are the main reasons for shop floor workers resisting 
change? How can this resistance be reduced? (.W.S.P., Novem- 
ber 1971) à 

10. Suppose you have just been appointed personnel manager of 
an organisation responsible to the chief executive. How would 
you set about establishing your aims and priorities? (I.P.M. 
November 1972) 

_ 11. What are the sources and methods of recruitment open to 
insurance companies? Discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. (C.I.J., April 1973) 

12. Discuss the elements of what you would consider to be a 
ce aa (as distinct from selection) policy. (I.P.M., June 
13. What differences (and, of course, similarities) may be found 
in the way in which (a) clerical and (b) supervisory staff are 
recruited? (I.4.M., December 1971) 

14, There are five new jobs which have been recently created in 
your company. How would you ensure that they are best filled? 
(I.A.M., May 1972) 

15. Describe the role of the personnel function in relation to 
(i) recruitment (ii) redundancy. (I.W.S.P., November 1972) 

16. What are the provisions of the Redundancy Payments Act? 
When did it come into force? (I.W.S.P., May 1971) 

17. A department suffers from low morale and high staff turn- 
over. Where would you look for possible causes of such a situation? 
(I.4.M., May 1971) 

18. (a) State a formula for calculating labour turnover, and 

illustrate its use with a simple numerical example. 
(6) What action might a company take in order to reduce 
labour turnover to the lowest possible level? (I.W.S.P., 


November 1970) : 

19. How would you approach the problem of the evaluation of 
training? (I.P.M., June 1972) Ie, 
20. D ibe the ose of job eva p 

o Cosuneat saber tite roles of job evaluation and Pa 

by results schemes in the formulation of a sound wagi 
structure. (I.W.S.P., November 1 mai ee 
21. Outline the main features of any oe) 


i i i ili „A.M. Decem! 
evaluation with which you are familiar. (. ad ii a rrin Do 


22. What problems do you see for the pe ne 
Operation of Anania incentive schemes for manual wor! 
(.P.M., November 1972) as MAE 
23. Discuss the problem of salary policy in an organisation: 
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special reference to the use of a form of job evaluation for manage- 
ment jobs. (I.P.M., June 1972) 
24. (a) om the fringe benefits most commonly found in industry 
today. 
(b) Describe the relative importance of fringe benefits in a 
companys personnel policy. (I.W.S.P., November 
1972) 
25. Describe two aspects of safety within factories covered by 
the Factories Act. (I.W.S.P., May 1971) 
26. Describe the principles of collective bargaining. (I.S.W.P., 
November 1972) 
27. What are the objectives of a joint consultative committee 
and in what areas can the committee be effective in an industrial 
establishment? (I.W.S.P., May 1972) 


INDEX 


A 
Absence: 

group cohesiveness, 76 

job satisfaction, 24 

statistics, 235 
Acceptance of decisions, 91 
Accidents, 66 

illumination, 68 

law, 211-14 

proneness, 66, 210 

reduction, 210 

statistics, 210, 235 
Achievement tests, 48, 141 
Advertising, 137-40 

box numbers, 139 
Affluent worker, 110 
Agency shop, 227 
Application form, 140, 232 
Appraisal: 

example, 239 

justice, 230 

methods, 165-8 

pay, 195, 201, 208 

promotion, 150 

training needs, 165, 175 
Aptitude tests, 47, 141 
Assembly workers, 112 
Attention, 6, 7, 32, 99 
Attitudes, 79-81 

surveys, 81, 98 

training, 176, 183-5 


B 
Bank wiring room, 73 
Belbin, Dr E., 188 


Cc 

Case studies, 184 

Central tendency, 166, 167 

Change, 101-4 

Closed shop, 226 

Coaching, 184, 189 

Coal mining, 107 

Cohesiveness—see Working groups 

Collective bargaining: 
legal enforcement, 226 


national agreements, 221 
workplace agreements, 222, 
228 


Communication, 96-101 
influence on behaviour at 
work, 105 
noise, 69 
resistance to change, 103 
two-way, 97, 100 
Company cars, 21 
Computer employee records, 234 
Conditioned reflex, 30 
Conditioning, 29-30 
Confederation of British Industry, 
221, 226 
Consideration, 85 
Consultation, joint, 93, 227-9 
Contracts of Employment Act 1972, 
144, 153, 154 
Cost of living allowances, 202 
Craftsmen, 112 


D 
Danger money, 201, 207 
Deafness, 69 
Decibels, 69 
Decisions, 90-4 
Demotion, 150 
Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act 1944, 40, 143 
Discipline: 
interviews, 6l 
warnings, a 
Discovery method of training, 
178, 188 
Dismissal, 153-7, 230, 231 
Disputes procedures, 224-5 
Docks, 106 
Drive, 29 


E a, 
Employee-centred leadership, 84 
Employee records, 232-4 
Employers’ associations, 221 
Employer's Liability (Compulsory 
Insurance) Act 1969, 212 
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nvironment and behaviour, 39 
Hqual Pay Act 1970, 208-9 
Ergonomics, 67 

fatigue, 65 
Evaluation of training, 179 
Exit interview, 80, 154 


Ttlortée Act 1961: 
hours of work, 213, 214 
medical examinations, 
214 
provisions re female workers 
209, 213 
safety, 211 
Fatigue, 63-5 
Fiedler, F. E., 85, 88 
Five-fold grading, 56, 132 
Flexible working hours, 215 
Fringe benefits, 216-18, 231 
Frustration, 14-16, 100, 150 


Q 
Goal achievement, 13 
Goldthorpe J. H., 110 
Grading: 

appraisal, 166 

job evaluation, 196, 244-6 
Group bonus schemes, 204 
Groups—see Working groups 


H 

Halo effect, 168 

Hand-punched cards, 234 

Hawthorne experiments, 72-4 

Heating, 70 

Heredity, 39 

Herzberg, F., 18, 23 

Hierarchy of needs, 11, 17, 90 

Hours of work, 214-16, 218 

Human engineering, 67 

Human factors engineering, 67 

Human relations movement, 74, 78 
uman Toonai management, 3, 


143, 


Humidity, 70 
Hygiene factors, 18 


I 


Identical elements, 35 
Illumination: 


Hawthorne experim: t 
standards, 63. our 
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